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THE RATION DETAIL 


In the lines, you had nothing to round out those meals that, 
often under shell-fire, were brought up to you. What you 
missed most was some kind of a dessert—which, of course, 
was as much out of place up there as turkey and cranberry 
sauce. Now you can have a dessert that is just right— 
Jell-O. It is light and easy to digest, and at the same time, 


i good. Jell-O rounds out a meal with a satisfying sweet 
i touch that will appeal to every member of the family. 

i 

si 


cAmerica’s Most Famous Dessert 
AT HOME EVERYWHERE 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y. Bridgeburg, Ont. 





This is the tenth of a 
Series drawn especially 
for the Genesee Pure Food 


Company by Herbert M 
Stoops, formerly6th Field 


Artillery, 


I st 


Division. 
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Another Tale of the D. C. I. 


7 he Masquerader 


By Karl W. Detzer 


ERHAPS you saluted Private 

Benny Stein, you doughboy, and 

made it as snappy as you knew 

how. Perhaps you, too, lieu- 
tenant, stood unwittingly at attention 
while Private Benny Stein barked de- 
nunciations on your head. Majors were 
known to straighten their 
shoulders and put click 
into it when they gave him 
the big five in passing, for 
Private Benny Stein, what- 
ever his rank for the mo- 
ment, insisted upon a 
proper salute. 

When a certain army 
transport arrived in Brest 
in September, 1918, the 
port officials were too busy 
sending replacements up 
to St. Mihiel to pay much 
attention to one unimportant private 
who disappeared on the Atlantic trip. 
Benny Stein had been checked aboard 
at the North River pier; when he failed 
to walk down the gangplank with his 
detachment of casuals at Brest the 
word “missing” was written after his 
name, and the world forgot him for 
eleven months. 

This story concerning Stein came to 
me from various sources. The French 
Secret Police and the A. E. F. Division 
of Criminal Investigation of the Paris 
district captured him, for although m:7 
own office in Le Mans searched for him 
as hard as any while he was in our 
territory, each time his feet were too 
quick for us. Part of his story I heard 
from the operators who arrested him 
for some half-dozen offenses; most of 
it came from his own lips—afterward. 

There were few criminals in the A. 
E. F. with whom I was ever on more 
than strictly formal terms. But Stein 
was different. One night after his trial 
—he had been sentenced to fifteen years 
—he slipped out of the guardhouse, and 
I surprised him in a public café in a 
base port. When he saw me he came 
over voluntarily to my table. 

“I just came down town for a last 
fling,” he explained naively. “The ser- 
geant of the guard savs they’re going 
to start me back to the States tomorrow, 
and I wanted a few more drinks. If 
you’re bound to arrest me be a good 
fellow and let me have a drink or two 
first; then take me back. I promise this 
any way: I’ll go back to that guard- 
Ouse at midnight by myself anyway. 
I gave my word to the sergeant.” 





“IT was looking out of 
the port, and tried 
some French on them. 
In about one minute I 
was over the side and 
they were taking me 
ashore” 


9 


“The Sergeant let you go? 
“Sure.” fe rubbed his 





thumb and fingers together, 
indicating that money had 
passed between them. “I’ve 


been getting out every few 
nights since they sentenced 
me.” 

I had come upon him in a 
quiet upper room at the head 
of a circular iron staircase. 
A surprising place to find a 
deserter, this café! General 
officers gathered here for a 
few peaceful minutes at one 
of the smail board tables; 
here also came privates and majors and 
Frenchmen; only once’ did I ever see a 
woman. Friends told friends of the 
place. No one else found it—except 
Private Benny Stein. 

Sitting down boldly at my table, he 
began to boast of his escapades. 

“You remember one night in Tours,” 
he asked impudently, “you spent the 
night looking for me on some silly 
charge or other?” 

I nodded. Stein on that occasion was 







wanted for impersonating an officer in 
southern France. 

“Your men had a fine description of 
me,” he told me now. “Thought I was 
dressed in a colonel’s uniform and had 
a car. You stopped every colonel who 
rode past, and every one was madder 
than the last one. About three in the 
morning you and Lieutenant Lee went 
down to the Green Monkey and looked 
for me. 


“Remember? Well, I watched you 
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I wasn’t a colonel at 
I was a private, and 
my car was in a garage. You sure 
were mighty anxious to find me. You 
had me cornered a dozen times, you peo- 
ple down in Le Mans and that outfit up 
in Paris. But I was too smart. It was 
just luck, those frog detectives finally 
getting me. I 
hadn’t been drinking 


most of the time. 
all that night. 


a second looey’s identification card in 
the coat and a pass, a sort of permit 
to take this fellow all over the area. 
“TIT have a way with the ladies; I sent 
out a little girl to get me some officer’s 
shoes and leggins. It was too late to 
go back to my outfit. I thought a sec- 
ond looey with a pass in his pocket 


“Well, the silver bars didn’t help 
much. I had to get a new pass printed 
before I could be safe even then.” 

“How did you get that done?” I de. 
manded. 

“T took the pass I found in my pocket 
and went to a printer and had one 
hundred more made like it. I got a 

copy of the seal at 
the same place—very 





I’d still be sitting 

retty.” 
¥ “Why did you de- 
sert in the first 
place?” I asked him. 

“Food, chiefly,” he 
admitted willingly. 
“You see we had rot- 
ten food coming over 
on that ship. And 
the night we came 
into Brest harbor 
and I looked at the 
lights of the port, 
all blinking at me, I 
thought of the good 
food I could have on 
land. I’d been over 
in France before 
traveling with my 
father, and I knew 
French pretty well 
already.” 

“How did you do 
2 ig 

He grinned. Usu- 
ally when we asked 
Private Stein a’ di- 
rect question he re- 
torted with one of 
his own: “How much 
would you like to 
know?” Tonight, 
however, he was 
talkative, and I kept 
his glass filled. 

“After we dropped 
anchor about one 
o’clock that morn- 
ing,” he explained, 
“there was a small 
hoat came alongside 
our transport. The 
Frenchmen in it had 
cognac to sell, sort 
of bootlegging. They 
rowed right under 
the stern and along 
by our porthole. It 
happened I couldn’t 
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simple. All I had to 
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sleep. I was look- 
ing out of the port, 
and tried some 
French on them. In 





“I took the pass I found in my pocket and went to a printer and 


had one hundred more made like it” 






do was to forge the 
name of the com- 
manding general, 
That was easy, be- 
cause I had a copy, 

“But as I say, I 
was still bothered by 
those M. P.’s. I let 
my mustache grow 
and spiked the ends 


of it. I was some 
swell little fellow 
then, I tell you— 


much too grand for 
any first lieutenant. 
So one day I decided 
I’d be a major. I 
bought the leaves 
from the Q. M. with 
a note which I fixed 
up, signing a major’s 
name and saying | 
was his adjutant, 
Quick—bon chance! 
—I am Monsieur le 
Commandant! 

“Then I went to 
Paris — that was 
nearly a year ago— 
and, oh!” 

He paused. I 
could pry no more 
that night out of 


Private Benny 
Stein. It was after 
one o’clock. I was 
returning to the 
camp, and _ taking 
him with me. In- 
stead he offered to 
take me. 

“In what?” I 


asked in astonish- 
ment. 

“T brovght a side- 
car down,” he ex- 
plained casually. 
“The sergeant of the 
guard let me have it 
if I would bring 
some Three Star 
back with me.” 

So I rode back to 








about one minute I 
was over the side 
and they were taking me ashore. 
_ “I thought I’d come back in the morn- 
ing. That’s the truth. I hated the 
army, but I didn’t think of staying 
away. Well, I went to a hotel, and 
about daylight there was a raid—those 
M. P.’s again looking for AWOL’s. I 
heard them breaking down the front 
door, and I ran down the hall. I tried 
to find my room again, and right there’s 
where luck came along. I got into 
the wrong room. I put on a blouse that 
was hanging there, and a cap—I was 
dressed except for those details—and 
when I slid out of a window into the 
back courtyard I found that I had gold 
bars on my shoulder. 

“T hid in a shed until morning. Along 
about noon I got so hungry that I 
straightened myself out a bit and went 
into the restaurant and ordered lunch. 
Oh, yes, I meant to tell you. There was 


would have a lot more luck with the 
M. P.’s than a private. 

“But, captain, I’ll tell you this. Those 
M. P.’s always kind of had it in for 
the second looeys. I couldn’t go a step 
but I’d have to get out my pass and 
show it. And so, about three days 
later, I went into a store and bought 
a pair of silver bars. Quick, like that! 
I’m promoted to first lieutenant!” 

He looked at ‘his empty glass, and 
I clapped my hands and ordered more. 
I reached into my pocket to pay, but 
he waved me aside. Out of his own 
bill fold he brought a roll of hundred 
franc notes. 

“You worked 
said, “put it away. 

We both paid. 

“After you were a first lieutenant,” 
I coached him, “what was the next 


step?” 


for your money,” he 
This came easy.” 


the camp with this 
ex-soldier who was 
due to start within a few days his 
fifteen-year sentence for desertion, 
forgery, thievery, impersonation of an 
officer, and what not. I watched him 
pass himself into the prison stockade. 
Fortunately I was to see him later on. 
Twice more I had long talks with him; 
both times his tongue was loose and I 
heard his own interpretation of some 
of the deeds that made him the criminal 
ace of the A. E. F. 

Before, when we were searching for 
Private Benny Stein, I did not know 
what he looked like. It was early in 
1919 that the D. C. I. first heard ru- 
mors of his escapades. An American 
officer, it was reported, had cashed a 
ten-thousand franc check at the Crédit 
Lyonnais; he was a colonel, with gray 
hair and a sharp mustache, intro- 
duced by a gentleman from the Paris 

(Continued on page 26) 
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T hose Peacetime 
Ships of Ours 


What Use Are We Going to Make of Them? 


By Herbert Corey 


























Keystone 


The Leviathan, “wonder vessel of the Seven Seas,” being coaxed toward the naval dock in South Boston after 
her trip up from Newport News, where more than $8,500,000 was spent putting her in perfect condition. On 
July 4th, following a trial trip to Cuba, she will start on her maiden voyage across the Atlantic as a merchant ship 


flying the Stars and Stripes. 


Above, the new Chairman of the Shipping Board, Edward P. Farley, of Chicago. 


He steps into the vacancy left by Albert D. Lasker 


HIS is the way it happened. The 
restaurant was a little one— 
dirty, dark, and with two pairs 
of steer horns and a sheet of the 

local brands on the wall. The waiter 
was tough. The tenderfoot was a ten- 
derfoot. He said: 

“T'll begin with crab flakes. Then a 
filet mignon, salad of endive and a 
peach Melba.” 

The waiter said: 

“What you get is beans.” 

That’s the way it is with us in the 
matter of our government-owned fleet. 
What we get is beans. What we may 
desire is something else again. There 
is no argument whether we should have 
amercantile marine. We’ve got it. The 
true question is a double barrelled one: 

How are we to handle it? 


Why should we maintain it? 

Suppose we get down to hardpan. 
We spent three billion dollars in buying 
and building a fleet. That was a war 
expenditure and can properly’ be 
charged off. But we are confronted by 
two pertinent facts: 

The war taught us that unless we 
have suddenly taken out the American 
brain and packed a sheep’s kidney in 
the cavity we must have our own fleet 
to transport our exports, bring in our 
imports and provide for military trans- 
portation in the event of war. 

The other fact is that as an wailooked 
for hangover from that three-billion- 
dollar war cost we have a fleet. Two 
hundred vessels are as good as any in 
the world. Three hundred are pretty 
good vessels. ‘Two hundred others are 


fair to poor. That is a total of seven 
hundred of which we may say that five 
hundred have competitive value.. They 
can hold their own, if given a dog’s 
chance, against the shipping of any 
nation. There are seven hundred ves- 
sels which, to be candid about it, are 
not worth talking about. Junks. Their 
hulls, their plans, their engines, their 
whole make-up is scandalous and rot- 
ten. There may be some salvage value, 
but they had best be forgotten. Part of 
the cost of war. All right, then. 

We have five hundred good ships. 

The most absolutely sure thing there 
ever was is that we are not going to 
sink those ships at sea. Lots of people, 
mostly those who own fleets on the other 
side of the waters, think that would be 
an ideal way out. No one would lose 
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but the Americans. But we will not. 
No administration would consent to do 
it, no Congress would O. K. such a plan, 
and if either did the people would tree 
the offender somewhere in the high 
Sierras. It is not thinkable. In some 
way these assets must be realized on. 

Realization can only be had in two 
ways. The ships can be sold or they 
can be operated by the Government. 

They will not be sold to foreigners. 
That seems sure. Even those who are 
not certain of anything else admit that 
we must not give our friendly enemies 
any more of an edge than they now 
have on our overseas trade. It remains 
that they must be sold to Americans, to 
be retained under the American flag. 
Today ocean freight rates are down 
close to starvation. Cargoes are 
searce, wages are high, food costly, 
coal and oil dear, and repair costs out 
of line. Shipping men insist that they 
must have governmental aid if they 
are to buy and run these vessels. 

“If the Government does not make up 
the difference between what we take in 
and what we spend we will go broke,” 
they say. “We are patriots. We want 
to keep these vessels under the flag, if 
for no other reason than to serve the 
Government in time of war. But we 
cannot do this if we are bankrupted.” 

There are two ways in which a sub- 
sidy can be granted. One is by direct 
payment, as was planned in last win- 
ter’s subsidy bill. Incidentally, that 
bill might have become a law if it had 
not been so loosely drawn. Many a 
Congressional sharp says so. The di- 
rect payments might be supplemented 
by preferential treatment of various 
sorts. The other way of granting a 
subsidy is to sell the ships at prices so 
cheap that the difference between to- 
day’s cost and tomorrow’s prospective 
value would be equivalent to a guaran- 
tee against loss in operation. That is, 
practically, the plan the Shipping 
Board has in mind at the time of writ- 
ing. But it looks as though the board 
lacks confidence to put that plan 
through. It is afraid to put the prices 


down low enough to calm the fears of 
possible buyers. Too many uninformed 
people would throw bricks. 

Yet the board is sincerely anxious to 
get the ships into private hands. It 
does not believe in government owner- 
ship of ships. It is not attacking the 
principle of government ownership, but 
merely declares that ships cannot be 
so economically handled by a govern- 
ment as by individuals. 

President Harding, speaking for him- 
self and the board, has said that if the 
ships are not sold to Americans, under 
a pledge to keep certain trade routes 
open, the Government will enter upon 
aggressive operation. In any case, the 
flag will be kept on the sea. That is 
the one thing sure in a shifting world. 
The ships may go into private hands, 
Congress may grant a subsidy, or the 
board may run the ships for the bene- 
fit of the people. But the flag will be 
kept on the sea. 

There are two reasons—these ship- 
ping arguments seem to run in twos— 
why the fleet must be made use of. One 
a purely pacific, commercial and 
domestic one. We will need the ships to 
handle the constantly increasing de- 
mands of our commerce. It is true that 
the natural and perhaps the more 
desirable way in which to build up a 
merchant marine is to wait upon the 
processes of nature—in other words, to 
wait until we begin to be sea-con- 
scious, until the increasing business 
with other countries hammers into our 
heads the fact that we must have our 
own ships. Before that phase is dis- 
cussed let us go back a little. 

In the half century following the War 
of the Revolution the American flag 
was on every sea. It was well hated 
by every rival—the War of 1812 proved 
that. By the deliberate policy of the 
British government the pirates of 
Tripoli were permitted to operate in 
order that they might check American 
sea ventures—Lord Sheffield said as 
much in the House of Lords. France 
was no less hostile to our widening ac- 
tivities. American skippers made sail- 


is 


ing records from China in the old tea- 
wagons that seem likely to stand for- 
ever. Our mercantile marine contin- 
ued to increase until our own Civil War. 

Then it began to slump. Whatever 
may have been the international plus 
legislative handicap on our shipping 
business, the true cause was that we 
had turned our eyes from the seaboard 
to the prairies. It no longer seemed 
worth while to rebuild the shipping de- 
stroyed by Confederate privateers. Our 
development had been up to this time 
along the coast and waterways. With 
the extension of our railroads, follow- 
ing the war, the richest empire in the 
world was opened to our hands. We 
had not money enough or men enough 
to expand in two directions. We had 
our choice between the mines and 
ranches of the West and going down to 
the sea in ships. We went West. 

The Western development is now tak- 
ing—has taken—a different trend. Al- 
most all of the good land has been 
snatched up. What is left costs more 
money to subdue. Each year our manu- 
factures are increasing. The day is 
rapidly approaching when to make sure 
of continued prosperity we must market 
a larger portion of our manufactured 
goods abroad. Dr. Julius Klein, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, put this fact be- 
fore me in a dramatic fashion. 

“Today,” said he, “we 
eighty-five percent of our manufac- 
tured product at home. If we are 
forced to consume the remaining fifteen 
percent—the needed fifteen percent— 
we will have indigestion. Over- 
production means that wages must 
go down, factories close, mortgages 
foreclosed. Hard times. But if we 
sell that fifteen percent abroad our 
workmen will be employed at good 
wages. No idleness, no bread lines, no 
soup houses. Good times.” 

A little machine-tool factory in a 
Western city may be taken as an illus- 
tration. It has been running along in 
disregard of economic conditions at 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Already American vessels are s 


panning the world. The black lines on the map indicate the routes being followed 


today by our seacraft. .When the remainder are at work there will be few spots on the globe where Old Glory 


will be unfamiliar 
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. Newton D. Baker, wartime Secretary 
of War, photographed recently at his 


desk in Cleveland, where he is again - 


engaged in the practise of law 


and again that most war contract- 
ors served their Government hon- 


|: these articles we have said time 
orably and well, though usually 


very profitably to themselves. Evi- 
dence of suspicious circumstances sug- 
gestive of actual dishonesty have not 
been plentiful when one considers that 
there were 500,000 war contracts and 
that a great many million persons of 
high and low degree engaged in the 
execution of those contracts. The in- 
dustrial army was greatly superior in 
force to the combat army. Three mil- 
lion workmen toiled in the shops that 
manufactured ordnance alone. 

Yet there is a multitude of evidence 
that contractors have been grossly over- 
paid and have been able to gouge the 
treasury for millions that they never 
should have had and should now be 
obliged to return. Several millions 
already have been recovered and more 
will be recovered—much more if the 
War Department and the Department 
of Justice can be persuaded to continue 
the fine work which, we regret, they 
seemed so reluctant to undertake. 

Incidents have been disclosed where 
contractors or their agents have been 
guilty of actual graft or fraud. One 
investigator for the Department of Jus- 
tice wrote in a confidential report that 
“the Government has been boldly and 
Openly robbed.” But such cases were 
few, comparatively. The average con- 
tractor was eager to land war con- 
tracts, and expensive lobbies were main- 
tained in Washington for that purpose. 

average contractor wanted war 
contracts because he wanted the hand- 


The 
Profiteer 
Hunt 


By Marquis James 


some dividends that went with them. 
No fraud or double-dealing or thought 
of it was necessary to assure a return 
of liberal—and often far too liberal— 
profits. 

So when we say most contractors 
served the Government honorably and 
well—which they did—we do not imply 
that they were not generously rewarded 
for that service, because they were. 
Therefore, there is a limit to the enthu- 
siasm we are prepared to generate for 
the benefit of these servants of an em- 
battled country. 

But there is another class of contract- 
ors which does come in, it seems to 
us, for a special word. These are the 
people whose service may be termed 
over and beyond the call of duty—over 
and above the rules of commercial gain, 
which are unjust rules to apply to the 
conduct of a war. These are the con- 
tractors who saw in the war first a 
chance to serve the nation. Profits 
were a secondary consideration—and 
they demonstrated it. You can find 
plenty of contractors who speak of 
their service with evident pride, and I 


IX. The Other Side 
of the Shield 


am sure that pride is genuine. But 
when you examine their books and the 
files of the War Department you do not 
find many cases where this contractor 
or that one asked to have his contracts 
changed because his profits were too 
large. But you will find plenty of con- 
tractors who sought to have their con- 
tracts changed to make their profits 
larger. 

But there were contractors who had 
their contracts redrawn in order to re- 
duce profits and who actually refunded 
to the Government profits already 
earned. It is the purpose of this article 
to cite a few such examples, and we 
will begin with the Yale & Towne Man- 
ufacturing Company, lock makers, of 
Stamford, Connecticut. 

When we entered the war Walter C. 
Allen, president of the Yale & Towne 
company, resigned and entered the 
Army. He became a lieutenant-colonel, 
Air Service, and was in France sixteen 
months. The Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Company got into the war be- 
fore its president did, however. Three 
weeks before war was declared in April, 
1917, but when the Army was already 
feverishly preparing, this firm was 
asked to submit bids on 4,000 hand fuse 
setters, an intricate bit of mechanism 
for large shells. The company submit 
ted a bid of $68.95 each and was 
awarded the contract. A year later it 
obtained another contract to make 5,700 
additional fuse setters at a fixed price 
of $64.39 each. The total of these con- 
tracts represented a payment by the 

(Continued on page 22 
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EDITORIAL 


For God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocr of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of suation, Breese and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion 





Irreconcilables 


T= American Legion has always taken the stand that 
there is no essential difference between a war criminal 
and any other criminal. Having committed a crime against 
the security of our national Government in time of war, a 
man has demonstrated that he is a menace to our security 
at any time, because the conditions which brought about the 
war cannot, unhappily, be forever removed. Certain men 
who obstructed America’s conduct of the World War and 
were justly jailed on that account are now the object of 
maudlin sympathy from men and women, largely organized, 
who fear that constitutional liberties have been invaded by 
their continued imprisonment. Judge Alton B. Parker, a 
former candidate for President of the United States, has 
been investigating the constitutional aspects of these cases 
for the National Civic Federation. One paragraph of a 
statement to President Harding by Judge Parker is en- 
lightening: 

I am confident that if the American people realized that the 
reason for the present imprisonment of the majority of these men 
is that they refuse to surrender their intention to undermine and 


destroy the peace and order of the community, you would not 
longer be importuned in the interest of their unconditional pardon. 


Serving the Flag 


or have witnessed the ceremony of lowering the flag 
from its staff over an army post. Troops stand at 
present arms, and the colors descend to the notes of Re- 
treat or the boom of the evening gun. When its folds float 
head-high a non-commissioned officer of the guard leaps 
and grasps them. He holds them taut from the staff while 
the other end is made free from the halyard. The work pro- 
ceeds with precision—for the flag must not touch the 
ground. 

The flag is a symbol of devotion to an ideal. This means 
much; and that is why troops salute and civilians uncover 
when the flag passes by. 

In time of war the flag is the nation’s lode-star. It 
leads young men to the camps, to the fleet and to battle. 
It leads others to the office, the factory and the shop to 
provide for the needs of the fighting forces. The soldier 
on his belly on a field of fire, the workman at his bench 
in a factory, the executive at his desk in an office—alike 
they serve the flag, the symbol of a nation challenged. 

Alike they serve the flag, but ah, the disparity which 
marks the rewards for that service! 

The rifle is still the prime weapon of modern battle. 
The soldier who is sent out to meet the enemy with only 
his rifle to safeguard his life and that particle of the na- 
tional honor which is entrusted to him to defend—that 
soldier is paid one dollar a day for his services. Perhaps 
he is paid too much. Perhaps the necessity of his service 
is beyond all contemplation of price, and he should be re- 
quired to serve without any compensation whatsoever. 
We shall, however, accept the situation as it is and turn 
to the workman at home who fabricated that rifle. He, too, 
serves the flag, and his service is as indispensable as that 


of the soldier. His service commands a reward of twelve 
dollars a day, and is attended by an absence of discomforts 
and dangers which are the soldier’s fare. Passing on to 
the executive, the owner of the factory in which the worker 
works—he, too, serves the flag which flies from many staffs 
atop his humming shops. He, too, is paid for that service, 
His pay is twelve thousand dollars a day. 

The justice of this condition is somewhat obscure. We 
are able to concede substance to the argument that service 
of the flag is a service which is above and beyond price, 
and that any attempt to impose a price, meaning value 
given for value received, on such service is to attempt to 
measure the infinite, to price the priceless. The dollar a day 
a soldier or sailor got was called “nominal compensation”— 
a symbol, a token, no more intended to represent the com- 
mercial worth of his service than does the number of grains 
of gold in its composition represent the worth of a Congres. 
sional Medal of honor. 

In the past war labor and capital lustily proclaimed the 
patriotic character of their service; and they spoke the 
truth. Yet loud as these proclamations were, they did 
not suffice to drown the metallic din of the profits that 
ceaselessly clinked into their strong-boxes in return for 
that service. They claimed and were paid not nominal 
but abnormal compensation; and frequently, we believe, 
extortionate and unlawful compensation. 

Inasmuch as all serve the flag in time of war, all shoul 
be remunerated for that service by the same standard of 
values. This can be accomplished either by paying those 
of the fighting estate more or those of the other two estates 
less. Since the tax-payers foot the bill in the long run, we 
believe the best solution will be to pay labor and capital 
less. 

To this end The American Legion recommends the enact- 
ment by the Congress of legislation providing for a uni- 
versal draft. The Weekly’s main object in writing about 


the profiteer hunt is to establish the need of such legislation, 


fixing an equal standard of remuneration for all who in 
time of war shall serve the flag. 


Home Economics 


T= profiteer worships twin idols, supply and demand. 
When sugar rose above ten cents a pound in antici- 
pation of the canning season and women’s organizations 
over the country agreed to cut down consumption, the 
profiteer entered his shocked protest. The sacred cows of 
economics were being stoned, and the pirates of the saccha- 
rine trade rallied with cutlasses to save the beasts. 

As this is written, however, the sugar strike is appar- 
ently succeeding. There have been a series of slight re- 
ductions, and certain arrogant brokerage barons who filled 
their warehouses and locked the doors to assist in the crea- 
tion of a shortage are wondering where they stand. 

The average woman admits she doesn’t know much about 
the algebra and geometry of economics, but she has an idea 
that supply and demand are not so sacred and unalterable 
as they are pictured. The speculators may say they obey 
unchangeable natural laws, like the tide of the ocean. The 
housewife, however, thinks they are sometimes governed by 
artificial influences, like loaded dice. And in her simple way, 
she is now trying to counteract an artificial shortage in sup- 
ply by creating an artificial shortage in demand. She 
is playing her unbaked pies against the broker’s unsold 
barrels. And if she wins, perhaps she will have taught us 
all a lesson, 


BE BE a 


To etiquette enthusiasts we hasten to state that R.S.V.P. 
on the bottom of an invitation to a dance is not, as might 
be imagined nowadays, the name of the radio station fur- 
nishing the music. 


So much prominence has been given to our “gentleman's 
agreement” with Japan that the fact that we have one 


with China is likely to be overlooked. We refer, of course, 
to the “no tickee, no shirtee” rule, 
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Start of the interscholastic quarter-mile run in 


Lives there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said: 
“The arm is gone, but I’ve got the head.” 


O, there never was such a bird, at 

least in Legion ranks. When the 
merry springtime rolls around and the 
kids abandon marbles for baseball 
gloves, every man who is able to hobble 
and who lives within walking distance 
of so much as a vacant lot begins to 
wonder why he shouldn’t play a little 
at the old game. ' 

“T’m thirty, he argues. (Still, Ty Cobb 
plays ball at thirty-seven.) It’s a pretty 
violent game. (Well, it doesn’t have to 
be violent. A fellow can use his noodle 
—take ’em easy in the field and on the 
bags.) My eyes aren’t as good as they 
used to be. (Oh, I don’t know. Only 
wear glasses when I read. I’m a 
natural hitter, anyway.) 

Which way the argument goes makes 
little difference. It is from such opti- 
mists as this that Legion athletics 
spring. 

This summer will see post and county 
sports in full bloom. The stimulus of 

ree years of organization, publicity, 
inter-state contests and the like will 
result in a grand crop of post ball 
teams, tennis teams, swimming teams, 
and trap (not crap) shooters.. Things 
should be lively, and if finals can be 
arranged for at San Francisco, then 
the Fifth National Convention will be 
of big-league caliber. But that’s be- 
side the point. The value of Legion 
athletics lies not in three days of spec- 
tacular events once a year, but in the 
Saturday afternoon inter- post seven 
Inning ball game. The post team is 
the thing. 

But there must be organization, or 
even that daring soul who fancies him- 
self, clerical and thirty-five, as a four- 
hundred hitter, would fade. Certain 


How’s the O 
Soup Boner 


By J. A. Burns 


Assistant Adjutant, New York Department, 
The American Legion 


of the District of Columbia 


conclusions resulting from the experi- 
ences of many Legion departments are 
available, and from these the following 
high points on post athletics stand out. 


1. Let the post have an athletic commit- 
tee, appointed by the commander. Workers, 
of course. One man a sport writer, or just 
plain newspaperman. Another, a_ well- 
known athlet: The third, an enthusiast 
who may or may not know anything about 
athletics. 

2. Let the committee plan evnts, ar- 
range for prizes, lay down rules, but take 
no steps without the full approval and in- 
terest of all members. 

3. Don’t force things. Foster sports that 
are already popular. Concentrate on one 
or two lines—tennis and baseball, say. 
Don’t be too ambitious. 

4. Don’t try to develop champions. Get 
everybody out. Don’t discourage the dubs. 

5. Limit participation to Legion members. 
There are arguments for and against this 
rule, but experience seems to show that 
there is less hard feeling and more en- 
thusiasm of the right sort if events are kept 
strictly Legion in character. 

6. Have smal! entrance and admission 
fees. Keep them small but have them. 
There must be some money. 

7. Devote time and effort to supervis- 
ing the athletics of the youngsters. More 
of this later—it is important. 

These rules should take care of the 
post. They put someone definitely in 
charge of post athletics, lay out the 
groundwork and make the post a part 
of the whole national organization. 

In the county organization another 
committee will be necessary, to arrange 
inter-post events and supervise things 
generally. Again, let us stress the ne- 
cessity of avoiding over-organization. 
Sports are spontaneous. Keep rules 
and regulations at a minimum. 

If the State is districted, there should 
be district athletic officers, appointed 
by the department commander, and 
making a department athletic commit- 


the track meet put on this spring by the Legion Department 





i one 


tee. All these officers should get to- 
gether several times a year to estab- 
lish rules, arrange for meets, and attend 
to related details. 

That’s the organization, loose enough 
and strong enough. Of course, each de- 
partment may want to work with neigh. 
boring States to plan championship 
events and all may get together in the 
games at national conventions. 

But, again, the post is the thing. The 
value of athletics tc the Legion and to 
the Legionnaire lies not in silver cups 
and medals, but in a raised standard of 
health and consequent personal effi- 
ciency. Recall that six years ago, when 
several million men were examined for 
service, one-fourth were found to be 
physically unfit. Of those accepted, a 
big proportion of us were over-weight, 
or under-weight, or short-winded, or 
sore-footed. It took several months 
of army or navy routine to make us 
fully alert physically. We swore we 
never again would let ourselves slip, 
and we who swore it persisted in our 
setting-up exercises probably only a 
week after we got out of uniform. 

So, the point in post athletics is to 
awaken among the greatest number of 
members a renewed interest in physical 
well-being. Never again will we take 
hikes under heavy packs, or spend half 
hours daily at setting up, or be able, 
in the majority of cases, to live our 
working days in the open air. But we 
can make the most of what opportunity 
offers. We can seize every chance to 
get into the air and sunlight, take 
moderate exercises, do something to 
remind ourselves that we still have 
muscles. 

Post athletics should get everyone 
into the game. The average member 
must pitch in, dub or not, and not 
merely watch the stars perform. The 
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champions should be encouraged, of 
course, by all means. 

And is that all? By no means. The 
Legion exists to keep alive and hand 
down certain principles the value of 
which its members have learned. One 
of these is the necessity for physical 
well-being. Shall this knowledge be 
kept to ourselves? No; the Legion post 
must foster and encourage athletics 
among the children. 

We won’t be active athletes ourselves 
so very much longer. Come right down 
to it, we aren’t so young as we used to 
be. It has been six years, remember, 
since the medico laid the stethoscope 
aside and said: “You'll do. Next!” 
Two years of fighting took something 
out of us, and four years of civilian 
struggle a little more. Our average age 
is thirty. We aren’t decrepit yet, far 
from it. We aren’t old timers yet—no 
one better try to tell us we are. But, 
to face things frankly, we are past the 
age of athletic supremacy. Were we 
mitt artists, or professional ballplayers, 
the fans would call us ancient. On 
track or gridiron we should be hopeless. 

So we must prepare to forget our- 
selves and take hold to help the young- 
sters. The post committee can work 
with the schools, with the amateur ath- 
letic associations and Boy Scout troops. 
The state organization can work for 
legislation demanding gymnasiums, use 
of armories for school children, instruc- 
tion in hygiene. Laws are not cures for 


all the ills that flesh is heir to, but 
Legion men can subscribe to legislation 
that puts health within the reach of 
every youngster. 

But aside from laws, Legion men 
should take part as leaders in com- 
munity sports. Suppose there are no 
playgrounds in the town—the local 
Legion men should first work to provide 
them and second, while they are being 
provided, they should get the young- 
sters together somewhere, even if it be 
only in an alley, to get them started. 

How about Legion men volunteering 
to take classes in physical training at 
schools? No trick at all. Remember 
how you got away with it when you 
were called on to give a platoon setting- 
up exercises? Think of the prestige 
Legion men have among kids. That’s 
a big help. 

Or how about the local pot putting 
on a track meet for school youngsters 
under twelve years old? Prizes to be 
donated by local merchants; not valu- 
able prizes, but many small ones. A 
plenitude of separate events. Elimina- 
tions. Trial heats. 

Or, to go further, a Legion post, or 
group of posts, running amateur ath- 
letics in the entire community? Here 
is the way it was done in one town: 

A post committee made a preliminary 
survey. It found that the Legion could 
do most good for the youngsters be- 
tween eight and sixteen. The post re- 
solved to confine its efforts to this group 


A Sight-Seeing Trip? Sure, Get Aboard—and 
What You'll See Is the Legion 

















The crew of Oak Park’s recruiting juggernaut, not to mention the jug itself 


DACHSHUND of the motor world 
was used as a recruiting station 

by Oak Park (Illinois) Post of the 
Legion in a campaign which raised the 
_— membership from 200 to 525. 
ornings and evenings, as busy com- 
muters hurried to and from Chicago, 
they sighted the elongated motor bus 
bearing the recruiting banner shown in 
the photograph. Members of the post’s 
Auxiliary unit helped make the cam- 
paign effective by sitting in the bus 
and explaining to curious passersby 
what it was all about. Of course all 
sorts of rumors started. Some people 
thought the bus was making sight-see- 
ing trips. Others thought it the ad- 
vertising stunt of a motor-car manu- 
facturer. As each inquirer satisfied 


his curiosity, the name of Oak Park 
Post became more widely known. Serv- 
ice men not Legionnaires became aware 
that they were on the outside and miss- 
ing something. “Why aren’t you a 
member?” was the question they were 
called upon to answer by friends who 
saw the bus. “Hadn’t thought much 
about it, but now I’m going in,” many 
of them replied. And they did. 

In the membership campaign the post 
conducted a house-to-house canvass 
also. The town was divided into thirty- 
one precincts. A captain was appoint- 
ed in each precinct. Each captain 
chose his committee to visit the homes 
in his territory. Almost every door- 
bell in the village was rung by the men 
with the membership application blanks. 


after the committee had reported. 

There were existing agencies watch- 
ing the physical education of these 
youngsters, so the Legion men deter- 
mined to offer themselves wherever their 
help was needed. They found that this 
was on playgrounds, at grade and high 
schools, public and private, and at vaca- 
tion camps. 

The committee kept reporting back to 
the post and calling for volunteers as 
the campaign, if you could call it that, 
progressed. First there developed a 
need for physical instructors at schools, 
then for game leaders at playgrounds, 
These latter were hard to find until a 
group of post members studied the in- 
structions and reported ready. Then 
there was a call for lecturers in hygiene, 
and again a group of Legionnaires re- 
sponded after they had read up on the 
subject. Asa matter of fact, the special 
committee acted as clearing house be- 
tween community athletic needs for the 
children and the post—acted, indeed, as 
a sort of employment agency. 

The records do not show whether any 
champions have been or will be devel- 
oped in this particular town. Perhaps 
some future big leaguer can trace his 
first encouragement to the town-lot 
games of that day. But the main point 
is that this particular Legion post made 
the children of this particular town 
realize that it was their heritage to 
have a normal physique, good health 
and the qualities of alertness, accuracy 
and team-play; that it was their duty 
to develop right habits of eating, sleep- 
ing, rest, exercise, clothing — and 
thought. 

But accomplishment speaks louder 
than anything else, and the Legion al- 
ready is on the réad to accomplishment 
in this aim to be the Nation’s premier 
organization in the promotion of ath- 
letics. good example of what can 
be done was offered by the track meet 
held at Washington, D.C., last April, the 
third annual track meet of the Legion 
department in the district. It was the 
department’s demonstration of its plan 
for the promotion of strong and help- 
ful citizenship, and was a challenge to 
other Legion departments to go and do 
likewise. Five hundred boys and girls 
and men competed in the Central High 
School stadium. 

a 50 events were successfully run 
off. 

Stars may come and stars may go. 
But the rising generation comes on. 
Commander John Lewis Smith of the 
District of Columbia Department de- 
picts the opportunity which these meets 
have in mind: 

“We are intent on stimulating wer 
among high school students. We know 
they must take our places as the years 
go on.” 

It is not only in congested urban dis- 
tricts that such a program as the above 
is essential. War figures showed that 
the farm and the small village were 
not the ideal places to produce’ healthy 
men; in fact, frequently to the con- 
trary. Many a post in the smaller 
communities has a great opportunity 
for real community service in showing 
the youngsters correct habits of exer- 
cise and of living. 

The Fourth National Convention put 
the support of the Legion behind ath- 
letics. There is no better way for 4 
post to respond to this indorsement than 
to teach the citizen of tomorrow how #0 
keep fit. 
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Got Your D.S. C. Yet? Then You’re Too Late 


Unless You Start a New War 


WASHINGTON, May 28th. 

HE last echo of the great guns 

that brought the dawn up like 

thunder out of the Argonne has 

whispered its adieu. Just yes- 
terday that echo, though faint, though 
far, could translate itself into the ring- 
ing accolade: 

“For extraordinary heroism in ac- 
tion. . . . Private John Smith. . 
advancing voluntarily and alone. . . 

Yesterday, but not today. The War 
Department board in whose hands lay 
the sole power of drafting authentic 
citations for valor in battle has ad- 
journed its sittings and disbanded. The 
moving finger has written all there is 
to write. The Book of Heroes is fin- 
ished and closed, and through its con- 
cluded pages lines of silent type like 
phantom doughboys march to _panto- 
mime the completed journey of those 
to whom the war revealed the paths of 
greater glory. 

The final awards of decorations for 
the Army were determined here in 
Washington on April 7th when the War 
Department World War Decorations 
Board ceased to exist. Only a few cases 
of recommendations for honors for 
deeds of previous wars are still under 
consideration. The navy board which 
passed on decorations awarded by that 
service was dissolved in June of 1920. 
Nothing but a special act of Congress 
ean reopen the lists thus closed. This 
is unlikely unless there is another war. 

Nine thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-eight military and naval decora- 
tions were conferred by the United 
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“His acts of bravery seem almost be- 
yond belief,” reports General Bullard 
of former Private Daniel R. Edwards, 
who lost an arm and a leg winning the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. He is 
now a student at Columbia University 





States for feats of valor and excep- 
tional service during the war. These 
comprise 105 awards of the Congres- 
sional Medai of Honor, 95 of which 
were given by the Army and ten by the 
Navy; 5,957 of the Distinguished Serv- 


ice Cross (Army), 1,878 of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal (Army), 
1,507 of the Navy Cross and 321 of the 


Distinguished Service Medal (Navy). 
Of these awards 8,788 were made to 
Americans and 980 to foreigners, in- 
cluding Medais of Honor to the Un- 
known Soldiers of Great Britain, 
France, Belgium and Italy. The fore- 
going figures do not include 106 awards 
of the oak-leaf cluster to the D. S. C., 
signifying more than:one act sufficient 
to justify the award of a Distinguished 
Service Cross, nor do they include about 
27,000 Army citations for bravery 
which entitle the holders to wear a 
silver star on their Victory Medal, or 
650 letters of commendation by the 
Navy. 

Separate legislation created the 
Army and Navy awards for the World 
War, and the regulations under which 
the medals were bestowed by the sepa- 
rate services differed in some particu- 
lars. No nava! medals were awarded 
until after the Armistice and awards 
were completed just three years ago. 
The Army began the distribution of 
decorations immediately after the crea- 
tion of the D. S. C. and D. S. M. by law 
in July of 1918. Originally the law 
forbade awards after April 7, 1922, but 
sO many recommendations that had not 
been acted upon at that time were in 
the War Department files that the 
time limit was extended one year. A 
board of seven officers headed by Briga- 
dier-General H. H. Bandholtz worked 
up to the last day of the allotted time 
and considered approximately 20,000 
additional recommendations. 

Most careful study was given each 
case. Every detail of accounts of deeds 
of valor was checked and rechecked on 
the certified testimony of eye-witnesses. 
Ofttimes the board went to great 
lengths to assemble such evidence, and 
no decoration was awarded except on 
the corroborated testimony of persons, 
usually several persons, who actually 
saw the feat performed. In addition to 
these drastic requirements considera- 
tion was given such factors as the char- 
acter of the terrain, of hostile observa- 
tion and of enemy fire, the proximity of 
the enemy, visibility, time of day, 
atmospheric conditions and morale both 
of our forces and of the enemy. 

The imposition of these safeguards 
has put our decorations on a high plane 
indeed. The Medal of Honor is ranked 
with the Victoria Cross of the British 
Empire, which hitherto had been re- 
garded by internatioral experts as the 
most precious symbol. of valor in the 
world. The V. C. was established in 
1856, during the Crimean War, and 
notwithstanding thet British troops 
have been engaged in warfare in some 
part of the world practically continu- 
ously since that time, only 1,100 of these 
crosses have been awarded. During 
the four and one-half years of the 
World War, in which more than 7,000,- 
000 British troops were engaged on 
land and sea all over the globe, only 576 
men gained the V.C., most of whom were 
dead when the honor was bestowed. 

















Sergeant Daniel Daly, U.S. M.C., won 

two Congressional Medals of Honor 

before the World War and then topped 

off his military career with a D.S.C. 

earned at Belleau Wood at the age 
of forty-six 


During the additional year’s grace 
which made possible a more mature 
consideration of our awards 686 decora- 
tions were conferred, and deeds of hero- 
ism and of exceptional service in non- 
combatant duties of great importance 
were uncovered which rank with great 
feats which became epic during the 
progress of the fighting. In that year 
ten Medals of Honor were given, 264 
D.S.C.’s and 412 D.S.M.’s—also eight 
oak leaf clusters to D.S.C. holders and 
330 silver-star citations. 

Of the 91 Medals of Honor and 5,796 
Distinguished Service Crosses con- 
ferred upon United States troops, 86 of 
the former and 5,401 of the latter went 
to the combat divisions, which also re- 
ceived 310 of the 1,329 D.S.M.’s given 
to Americans. The D.S.M. is not pri- 
marily a recognition of heroism, though 
the feats for which it was awarded 
sometimes entailed personal bravery. 
In the first instance, however, it is a 
recognition of meritorious service in 
positions of great responsibility. 

The Second Division, which heads 
the casualty list, leads also in decora- 
tions. Its men received seven Medals 
of Honor, 704 D.S.C.’s, 12 oak-leaf clus- 
ters, and 23 D.S.M.’s. The Third Divi- 
sion is third with two awards of the 
Medal of Honor, 448 D.S.C.’s, with two 
clusters and 17 D.S.M.’s. Twelve 
Medals of Honor were bestowed on 
veterans of the Thirtieth Division, also 
316 D.S.C.’s and 13 D.S.M.’s. The 
Twenty-sixth Division got two Medals 
of Honor, 310 awards of the D.S.C., 
six clusters and 11 D.S.M.’s. The 
Eighty-ninth Division received nine 
Medals of Honor, 147 D.S.C.’s, one 
cluster and ten D.S.M.’s. The Eight- 
eenth Division did not get to France 
but it is credited with one D.S.C., con- 
ferred on First Lieutenant Oliver W. 
Fannin, 35th Infantry, “for extraordi- 
nary heroism in an engagement with 
hostile Mexicans at Nogales, Arizona, 
August 27, 1918, while commanding the 
guard.” A D.S.M. was won for the 
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Tenth, another home division, by a 
medical officer for work during the in- 
fluenza epidemic. The Air Service won 
three Medals of Honor, 246 D.S.C.’s, 
and 53 oak leaf clusters. 

The most conspicuous example of be- 
lated official recognition of a great war 
hero is the case of Daniel R. Edwards, 
former private, 3rd Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, First Division. The last Medal 
of Honor awarded was for Edwards, 
who at the same time received a D.S.C. 
and two citations entitling him to as 
many silver stars in his Victory ribbon. 
With only two exceptions Edwards is 
the only man who wears both the Medal 
of Honor and the D.S.C., and he is the 
only living man who won both in the 
World War. 

“He has the most courageous heart 
I have ever seen in a man,” said Major- 
General Robert Lee Bullard, who deco- 
rated Edwards. “His acts of bravery 
seem almost beyond belief, and yet they 
are nearly equalled by the spirit with 
which, in his crippled condition, he has 
faced civil life.” 


7* seems almost impossible that such 
feats as those of Edwards should 
have been overlooked so long. He re- 
ceived the D.S.C. for bravery at Can- 
tigny in May of 1918. He was bayon- 
etted at his gun early in the fight, but 
remained at his post keeping up a 
steady fire which enabled the Infantry 
to advance. He then repulsed two at- 
tempts at counter-attack and again 
was severely wounded. He dressed his 
own wounds and continued to operate 
his machine gun throughout the day, 
refusing to be evacuated until his com- 
pany was relieved. 

Private Edwards rejoined his com- 
pany on the eve of the assault south 
of Soissons in July, and on the opening 
day of the battle won the Medal of 
Honor “for conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity over and beyond the call of 
duty.” In the advance Edwards’ right 
arm was torn off by a direct hit from 
an enemy shell. Taking a pistol in his 
left hand he leaped into an enemy 
trench, slew four Germans and cap- 
tured four. A moment later a shell 
killed one of the prisoners and took off 
one of Edwards’s legs. “The bravery 
of Private Edwards,” concludes the 
citation, “now a tradition in his bat- 
talion, again caused the morale of his 
comrades to be raised to a high pitch.” 

Edwards enlisted in  Bruceville, 
Texas, on the day war was declared. 
He is now completing a course in jour- 
nalism at Columbia University, New 
York City. He is a leader of student 
activities and has done much for the 
advancement of his disabled comrades 
in training at the university. He has 
been of great service to the Govern- 
ment in the solution of problems affect- 
ing the vocational rehabilitation of dis- 


abled men. He is married and an 
active member of The American 
Legion. 


believe it to be a task beyond the 
scope of any man to attempt to select 
the “first hero” of the war, or even the 
“most decorated” man; but I should 
like to advance Private Edwards for 
consideration along with a few other 
noteworthy heroes. It is scarcely possi- 
ble to say just who the “most decorated” 
American is. You run into refinements 
where anything but arbitrary distinc- 
tions are impossible. Only one Medal 
of Honor, D.S.C. or D.S.M. is now 


awarded to an individual. For addi- 
tional feats warranting such an award 
an oak-leaf cluster is given. There are 
four persons living who have two 
Medals of Honor, but they were 
awarded prior to the World War. No 
oak-leaf clusters for Medals of Honor 
or D.S.M.’s were given, but Captain 
Edward V. Rickenbacker, Air Service, 
won the D.S.C. eight times. This 
means that he has a medal with seven 
oak-leaf clusters. Others with more 
than one cluster on their D.S.C. ribbon 
are: 
1st Lieut. F. O. D. Hunter, Air Service. 4 
1st Lieut. Douglas Campbell, Air Ser- 
vice 
1st Lieut. Reed M. Chambers, Air Ser- 
vice 
Col. John Henry Parker, 102nd Inf... 
Ist Lieut. M. K. Guthrie, Air Service. . 
Ist Lieut. R. A. O’Neill, Air Service... 
2d Lieut. G. A. Preston, Field Artillery. 
The possessors of two Medals of 
Honor are evenly divided between the 
Army and Navy. They are Colonel 
T. W. Custer, a retired Regular, who 
was decorated in the Civil War and 
the Indian campaigns; Sergeant Henry 
Hogan, a retired Indian campaign 
veteran; Brigadier-General Smedley D. 
Butler, Marines, decorated at Vera 
Cruz in 1914 and in Haiti in 1915, and 
First Sergeant Daniel Daly, Marines, 
decorated at Pekin, China, in 1900 and 
in Haiti in 1915. Of these only General 
Butler is on active duty. In April of 
this year a fifth holder of two Medals 
of Honor died at the age of 81. He 
was Brigadier-General Frank D. Bald- 
win, retired. He won his first award 
in the Civil War and his second in the 
Indian campaigns. 


rom we 


ERGEANT DALY shares with Pri- 

vate Edwards and the Unknown 
Soldier buried at Arlington the dis- 
tinction of wearing both the Medal of 
Honor and the D.S.C. Daly also has 
the Navy Cross, which compares with 
the Army D.S.C. For a record of sus- 
tained heroism Daly’s achievements are 
nage unsurpassed in our annals of 
iving soldiers. That record extends 
over a period of nineteen years. Daly 
enlisted in 1899 and was 45 years old 
when with his two Medals of Honor 
he went to France in 1917, commandin 
a platoon of the 78rd Company, 6t 
Marines. One of his numerous cita- 
tions describes him as “a peerless sol- 
dier of the old school.” I can’t im- 
prove on that. Sergeant Daly was 
seriously wounded and incapacitated 
for further fighting at Soissons in July 
of 1918, but in the six weeks during 
which he was actively engaged he was 
cited eight times and five times deco- 
rated, by the American and foreign 


vernments. His citation for the 
avy Cross reads: 
Sergeant Daly repeatedly performed 


deeds of heroism and great service on June 
5, 1918 (at Belleau Wood). At the risk of his 
life he extinguished a fire in an ammunition 
dump at Lucy-le-Bocage. On June 7, while 
his position was under violent bombard- 
ment, he visited all of the gun crews of his 
company, then posted over a wide portion 
of the front, to cheer his men. On June 
10 he attacked an enemy machine-gun em- 
placement unassisted and captured it by 
the use of hand grenades and his pistol. 
On the same day cain 3 the German attack 
= Bouresches he brought in wounded under 
re. 


Officers at Marine Corps headquar- 
ters in Washington give an amplifica- 


tion of the clause which concerns 
Sergeant Daly’s visit to the hard- 
pressed gun crews “to cheer his men.” 

“Hang on, you men,” he is said to 
have told them. “Who wants to live 
forever?” 

That is it, substantially—but a trifle 
expurgated. 

hey made Daly a top sergeant after 

the war and a year ago, while not re- 
tired, he was transferred to inactive 
duty. He lives with his aged mother 
and gardens a bit at Middle Village, 
Long Island, New York, and dreams, 
no doubt, of great yesterdays. 


SEVERAL men who have been con- 
J spicuous in the affairs of the Legion 
are among others who have been lately 
honored. Past National Commanders 
Milton J. Foreman and John G. Emery 
received the Distinguished Service 
Cross. Mr. Foreman’s citation recounts 
that while he was in command of the 
122d Field Artillery the infantry ad- 
vance was held up by machine-gun fire 
that could not be located. Colonel Fore- 
man crept through an enemy barrage, 
located the hidden guns and signalled 
their position to his artillerymen, who 
quickly destroyed them. Colonel Fore- 
man had previously received the D.S.M. 
and two _ silver-star citations. Mr. 
Emery received the D.S.C. for leading 
the first battalion of the 18th Infantry 
in an assault at Hill 240, near Exer- 
mont, October 9, 1918, in which attack 
he was severely wounded. Mr. Emery 
likewise had two previous citations. 

Charles C. Chambers, former major, 
135th Machine Gun Battalion, who was 
chairman of the Second National Con- 
vention Committee at Cleveland in 
1920, is given the D.S.C. for rallying 
disorganized units and leading tnem to 
the attack. Lee F. Gilstrap, of Still- 
water, Oklahoma, vice-commander of 
the Oklahoma department, receives the 
D.S.C. for carrying messages under 
heavy fire. Gilstrap was a bugler in 
the 142d Infantry, in which Na- 
tional Commander Alvin Owsley was a 
battalion commander. Among those 
who received Distinguished Service 
Medals are L. R. Gignilliat, past com- 
mander, Indiana department of the 
Legion, former colonel and G-2 of the 
84th Division; Bernard A. Flood of the 
New York City detective bureau, 
former major, Division of Criminal In- 
vestigation, Provost Marshal General’s 
office, A. E. F.; Luke Lea, Nashville, 
Tennessee, former United States Sena- 
tor and one of the organizers of the 
Legion, commander, 114th Field Artil- 
lery; Francis A. Drake, past com- 
mander, Department of continental 
Europe, former colonel, for services in 
— s general purchasing agent, 


And these are really just a few of 
them. The fresh researches of the 
decorations board, which continued un- 
til contravened by law last April, 
seemed to bring the war back within 
fair reckoning distance. You might sit 
there with General Bandholtz and his 
colleagues of the board and almost 
catch yourself listening for the sound 


of the guns. 
M. J. 


The official citations awarding the ten 
Congressional Medals of Honor recently 
conferred on World War veterans, with @ 
table of all of the medals awarded by the 
Government during the war, will appear ™ 
the next issue. 
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PHILIP L. RICE is commander of 
the Legion’s outpost Department 
of Hawaii. He was born in 1886, be- 
fore the ukulele became famous and 
before the United States realized fully 
that it had a destiny in the Pacific. 
Mr. Rice was educated in Hawaii and 
in the States. He was practicing law 
at Kauai when America entered the 
World War and he immediately en- 
tered the first R.O.T.C. at Schofield 
Barracks, Hawaii, from which he was 
graduated as a first lieutenant of in- 
fantry. After serving in Hawaii he 
was ordered to Camp Kearney, Cali- 
fornia, where he became a captain in 
the 47th Machine Gun Battalion, 16th 
Division. After his discharge Mr. 
Rice resumed the practice of law in 
Hawaii. He helped organize Hono- 
lulu Post No. 1 of The American Le- 
gion and later Kauai Post No. 2, 
which he commanded in 1920. He was 
elected department commander last 
September. 


ICHEL PROVOSTY, commander 

of the Department of Louisiana, 
was born in 1889. He received his 
bachelor’s degree in‘law from Tulane 
University at New Orleans in 1912. 
In 1917 Mr. Provosty resigned as 
president of the Tulane Alumni Asso- 
ciation to enter the Army. After being 
graduated from the Leon Springs 
Training Camp as first lieutenant, 
Field Artillery, Mr. Provosty served 
in the War College at Washington 
until May, 1918, when he was 


Who’s Who 
among 
Department 


Commanders 

















ETH MILLINGTON, JR., com- 

mander of the Department of Cali- 
fornia, is a native Californian and 
a lawyer who is so busy getting 
ready for next autumn’s national con- 
vention that he’s short on biography. 
It’s down in the record that he served 
a year in France, that he rose from 
private of infantry through all inter- 
vening grades to first licutenant of 
infantry and was discharged as captain 
in the Reserve Corps in July, 1919. 
Further, deponent sayeth not. Mr. 
Millington was elected department 
commander at the convention in San 
Jose last autumn. He practices law at 
Colusa, California. 





BENJAMIN WARREN BLACK, 
commander of the Department of 
Utah, is a physician. Born in Utah, 
he received his professional education 
in Philadelphia. He entered the serv- 
ice at San Francisco, served overseas 
with the 157th Infantry as regimental 
surgeon and was discharged with the 
rank of major after twenty-two months 
in uniform. After his discharge he 
returned to his home in Utah, where 
he became first commander of William 
B. Fowles Post, which he organized. 
He later became commander of Salt 
Lake Post No. 2. He is serving his 
second term as department command- 
er, having been first elected in June, 
1921. Dr. Black has served as medical 
officer with the United States Public 
Health Service since 1920 and as sub- 
district manager of the Veterans Bureau 
at Salt Lake City-since the organiza- 
tion of the bureau in August, 1921. 


W C. WILSON, commander of the 
* Department of Kentucky, had 
worked his way through school and 
college and found himself a superin- 
tendcat of schools at the age of thirty 
when the United States entered the 
World War. Mr. Wilson stepped 
from his office into a uniform at the 
first R.O.T.C. at Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, Indiana. He was commissioned 
in August, 1917, and assigned to the 
336th Infantry, 84th Division, at Camp 
Taylor, Kentucky. Following a year of 
strenuous training he went overseas 

with his regiment in Septem- 





assigned to duty overseas 
with headquarters of the 14th 
Infantry Brigade, continuing 
in this position throughout 
the Argonne offensive. Mr. 
Provosty organized and was 
first commander of Corporal 
Thomas A. Gragard Post of 
New Orleans. He served as 
member of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee from Loui- 
siana, 1920-1921,and as depart- 
ment vice-commander before 
his election as the head of 
his department. He was 
Prominent among the New 
Orleans Legionnaires who 
acted as hosts to the Fourth 
National Convention. Mr. 
Provosty is professor of 
municipal law at Loyola Law 
School and first assistant city 
attorney of New Orleans. 














ber, 1918, and after the Armis- 
tice was assigned to the 
headquarters staff at Camp 
d’Avours and later to the Per- 
sonnel Office at Brest. Fol- 
lowing his return from over- 
seas and his discharge from 
the service at Camp Pike, Ar- 
kansas, in October, 1919, he 
entered the insurance business 
at Lexington, Kentucky. He 
became a member of Lexing- 
ton Post of The American 
Legion soon after leaving the 
service, and since that time has 
been a leader in activities of 
his department in behalf of the 
disabled and unemployed. He 
is at present a member of the 
Kentucky’s Ex-service Men’s 
Board and the Seventh Dis- 
trict Rehabilitation Commit- 
tee of the Legion. 
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Third or Fourth 


“I understand Mrs. Pounds is reducing 
with some new chinning exercises.” 
“Is that so? Any particular chin?” 


Their Full Title 

The chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee was acting as master of ceremonies 
at a social function of a political district, 
and was busy doing the honors of intro- 
duction. 

A certain representative was presented 
in a way to halve his official honors with 
kis wife as “The Honorable and Mrs. Con- 
gressman McDooley.” Next came a couple 
who were not known to the master of cere- 
monies, but after receiving the correct 
name in a whisper, he announced: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Inspector of Plumbing, 
Steamfitting and Shop Work Callahan.” 


By Inference 

In a western court the magistrate looked 
severely at the little red-faced man who 
had been summoned before him and who 
bore his gaze without flinching. 

“So you kicked your landlord down- 
stairs,’ thundered the court. “Did you 
imagine that was within the rights of a 
tenant?” 

“Tl bring in my lease and show it to 

ur honor,” said the little man. “Then 

I'll bet that you'll agree with me that any- 
thing they’ve forgotten to prohibit in that 
lease I had a right to do the very first 
chance I got, in view of all the increases 
in my rent.” 


The Question 

The irate customer entered the grocery 
store. 
“Say,” he bellowed, “how long have you 
been in business?” 

“Only three years, Mr. Jenks, only three 
years,” the proprietor assured. 

“How long was the man you bought this 
place of in business?” . 

“I bought it of no one,” said the mer- 
chant weakly. “I started it.” 

“Then,” shouted the angry customer, 
roducing a sack, “will you tell me where 
in blazes did you get these eggs?” 


Sweet Harmony 
Wifie: “I only married you because I 


felt sorry for you.” y 
Hubby: “That makes it unanimous.” 


No Help Needed 
“T think I can help your rheu- 
What I 


Doctor: 
matism.” 
Sufferer: “Help it nothing! 
want you to do is to injure it.” 


Team Mates 


Joe, for many years gardener for old 
Mrs. Titefist, became ill and took to his bed. 
Grudgingly she gave up the money to send 
a messenger for a doctor. 

“You seem all right,” said the latter, 
after making an examination. “What ails 
you?” 

“Nothing,” replied Joe. “The missus 
owes me fifty dollars an’ I ain’t gonna 
move out of this here bed till she pays 
Mme. 


“Move over,” said the physician, remov- 
ing his coat. “She owes me a hundred.” 


Unofficial Medical Guide 


Broken HEART: Symptoms are an acute 
Melancholia, the absence of a photograph 
@ the wrist watch crystal of the ailing 
one, an utter disrerard of mail call and 
frequent suicidal tendencies. The patient 
Usually diagnoses his own case to the pill- 
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Ants Gay > 


Number-plate for a (Very) Chummy 
Roadster 


shooter on duty by telling him he has noth- 
ing to live for and is praying for an early 
death. Long hikes, hard work and extra 
duty may be prescribed, although the best 
cure found is self-effected, being the trans- 
fer of affections to a new sweetie. This 
cannot, however, be accomplished through 
military channels. 


Art for Art’s Sake 
Mrs. Newlygilt (to daughter at recep- 
tion): “Jane, dear, sing the song the 
French professor charged fifty dollars an 
hour to teach you.” 


Fishin’ Time 
Get out your fishing tackle 
That you laid away last fall. 
The days are growing longer 
And the trout and muskies call. 


So get your patent minnows 

And your spinners and your flies, 
And, ah! my honest fisherman, 

Do not forget your lies. 


Practised 

“What’s the chances of getting a 
around here?” asked the man with a ser- 
vice button who had successfully gold- 
bricked his way through two years in the 
Army. 

“T hate to turn down an _ ex-soldier, 
buddy,” replied the foreman, “but we 
haven’t got much to do these days.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. You'll find it 
doesn’t take very much to keep me busy.” 


job 


N-n-no 
First Little Girl (lofty and very sophis- 
ticated): “Is your mother entertaining 
this winter?” 
Second Little Girl (thoughtfully): “No. 
Not very.” 


Inspected 


“There ain’t no danger of nobody here 
in Hicksburg gettin’ a bomb through the 
mail,” remarked a native of that not-so- 
thriving community. 

“Why isn’t there?” asked the traveling 
salesman. 

“*Cause old Si Hicks. the pustmaster, is 
so danged inquisitive that he opens every 
package that comes through the pust- 
office,” confided the resident. 


The Last Straw 

Jones, who had just received a: notice 
that the house he had rented had been 
sold from over his head and he would have 
to vacate at the end of the month, swore 
violently. 

“Henry!” exclaimed his astonished wife. 
“Why, I never heard such language!” 

“Madame!” bellowed Jones. “Do you 
hear what that daughter of ours is play- 
ing? 

They listened, and up the stairway came 
the strains of “Tenting To-night.” 


Uncomplimentary 


“How come you shot an’ killed that for- 

tune teller, Pete?” asked Black Powder 
Andy. 
“Well,” returned Two-Gun Pete in a 
slightly hurt tone, “the son of a gun said 
the lines in my hand showed that some 
day I’d be a murderer.” 


Finis 
“I have a well-defined end in view, 


said the stout soldier as he crawled into 
the pup tent. 


” 


The Eleventh Commandment" 


Do not ridicule 
This advice, my son, 
Stay in front of a mule 
And in back of a gun. 


Too Risky 

It was during those days when the na- 
tion was falling all over itself to help our 
departing heroes. A certain lawyer was 
giving his services to help the draftees 
from his county to make out their appl 
cations for insurance, 

One man, a Russian, when asked who 
was to be his beneficiary, replied: 

“Olga Sulkowich, she my landlady.” 

“But,” objected the lawyer, “that won't 
do. You must name some relative. Haven't 
you a father, mother, sister, brother— 
somebody ?” 

It developed that the applicant was at 
outs with his family and didn’t want them 
to get the money. 

“Mrs. Sulkowich, she good woman,” he 
insisted. “She widow lady with two chil- 
dren for to take care of since her man 

ie ” 


“I tell you what you do,” said the law- 
yer. “You marry her—then there'll be no 
chance for trouble.” 

The man stood for a minute in deep 
thought. Then he shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I might come back.” 


Apprehensive 
“How’s George getting along in the hos- 
pital?” asked the neighbor of a woman 
whose son was wounded in France. 
“Not so good. You see, he’s got a bul- 
let in his leg, and it frightens me to death 
to think that it might go off at any time.” 


Preparedness 
Visitor: “What did you do when the 
shell exploded near you?” 
Wounded Vet: “Sent mother a post- 
card to have the bed aired.” 


The Retort Suspicious 


“I'm sorry, but this bill is so dirty that 
I’m afraid I can’t use it,” said the trol- 
ley conductor, passing back to the pas- 
senger a grimy piece of paper, originally 
intended to represent a dollar. 

“Well, then,” the passenger snapped, “if 
you can’t use it, whv don’t you turn it 
over to the company?” 
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The Graves Fund Grows, with the Memorial 
Day Figures Yet to Be Counted 


INGS and generals, a premier and 

a president, have lent their en- 
dorsement to The American Legion 
Overseas Graves Endowment Fund. 
The Legion is not alone in its desire 
to insure that on every Memorial Day 
of the future, as on the Memorial Day 
just passed, it will provide for the 
decoration of the grave of every Amer- 
ican World War soldier and sailor 
whose body still lies in European soil. 

One of the finest possible testi- 
monials to the almost universal ap- 
peal of the fund was given in New 
York City on the night of May 17th 
when more than a thousand men and 
women gathered under the auspices of 
the National Sponsoring Committee of 
the memorial fund. Elihu Root pre- 
sided. Governor Smith of New York, 
General Pershing, National Command- 
er Owsley, the ambassadors of Belgium 
and Japan, United States Senators and 
Congressmen, all took the opportunity 
to pledge support to the fund. Mes- 
sages from the King of England, from 
Marshal Foch of France, from Premier 
Mussolini of Italy and from President 
Harding helped swell the volume of ap- 
proval which went forth from the im- 
pressive meeting. 

At the time of writing—ten days be- 
fore Memorial Day—two states and 
the District of Columbia had exceeded 
their quotas of the fund. They were 
the two smallest states (in area) in 
America—Rhode Island and Delaware. 
The District of Columbia, although not 
a State, a Legion department, had ex- 
ceeded its quota. So had the Depart- 
ments of the Argentine, Mexico, Cuba 
and Canada. The larger States had 
started, and started big. 

Iowa, a big Legion State, on May 
18th had raised only five percent of its 
sag But Iowa had got started. On 
May 19th the National Treasurer re- 
ceived a thousand dollars, raised where 
the tall corn grows. That check ap- 
preciably increased Iowa’s percentage. 


That’s the way with many Legion de- 
partments, it turned out; they were 


waiting for big sums before shipping 
their receipts to the National Treas- 
urer. Department Commander William 
J. Doyle of Massachusetts, for in- 
stance, announced that in the Bay 
State it was purposed to start a drive 
in the schools with the object of col- 
lecting one cent from each school child. 
The children wanted to give, and the 
Legion was eager for them to share 
the patriotic privilege. 

Meantime, while reports were less 
conspicuous perhaps from_ smaller 
States and more rural districts, indica- 
tions were that the Legion was taking 
hold of duty as always. While com- 
pletely indicative results still could not 
be known for two or three weeks, it 
was plain that the Legion would do 
what it started out to do—to fight it 
out if it takes all summer. 

The American Legion Graves Endow- 
ment Fund will be invested in perpe- 
tuity and the income used to provide 
decorations on each Memorial Day for 
the graves of 32,000 American soldiers 
and sailors overseas. The Weekly pub- 
lishes in every issue a list of contribu- 
tors who have given one dollar or more 
to the fund. Names of contributing 
Legion posts and Auxiliary units are 





Graves Fund 
Total 


To May 19th - - - 
Six days to May 25th - 


$48,961.70 
10,886.47 





Total to May 25th - - $59,848.17 











in italics. Checks for the fund should 
be made payable to the National Treas- 
urer, The American Legion, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. This week’s list follows: 


ALABAMA. Mositet Lamar Y. McLeod Post, $5 
M. Baker, $1; Cuoctaw Biurr: G. C. Colton, $1 
ALASKA. Ketcnixan: Ketchikan Post, $13 
ARIZONA. Prescort Michael Shatskin. §2; 
Ridge Igo Post. $10 
ARKANSAS. Moro Bay: G. L. Brundege. $1 
CALIFORNIA. San Disco: San Diego Post, $10; Braw ey 
Auxiliary to Brawley Post, $5; Hicuianp: V. B. Evans. $5; Vi- 
SALia: Visalia Post, $5; Fresno: Fresno Post. $47; Detni: Delhi 
Post, $8: Sotvanc: Santa Yaer Valley Post $15.50; 
4uxiliary to Pleaston Post. $10; AVALON: Catalina Post: $5; Tarr 


George 


NOGALES: 


Archie F. McLean $2.50; Livermore: Livermore Post, $5; Saw- 
TELLE E. M. Enstam, $2; Watsonvitte: Curtis Layne $1 
Stockton: La Societe des 40 Homme et 8 Chevaux, $5; my ANGELES 
Sunshine Post, $140; correction pril 7th issue, “Di NUBA 








read “DinuBa: Alta Face $5. 
Curtis H. Remy, $3; 


Mrs. Lucy B. McCorkle, $5 
CANADA, Toronto 
Jesse Noringer, $2.50. 


Vutcan, ALTA 


CHINA. Pexinc: Ewing Scott. $3.30; Frank M. Exner, $2.72. 
COLORADO, BovuLper Boulder Post, $10 LITTLETON: 
A. L. McArthur. $2; Firzsmmons: W. J. Blum. $5; Yuma: Leo 
A. Johns. $1; Denver: Helen W. Choate. $3; Graxp JUNCTION 


Marie Olcott, $5; Estes Park: Post 119, $5 








CONNECTICUT Cuesnire: R. A. Stoors Post. $4; Bripce- 
port: Harry W. Congdon Post, $10; Dansvury: Albert Hill $1; 
Cora Hill, $1; Altana Klink, $1; Lester Morton, $1; Hazel Morton 
$1; ANsonta: William H. ( on Post. $10; Rev. Thomas . 
Lynch, $5; Norwatp: A he arker Belt. $2 

CUBA Francisco: De C. Jackson. $2 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Wasuincton: Charles A 
Hamilton, $5 
DELAWARE 


of Delaware, $80 
FLORIDA, 


Witmincton: E. J. Amory. $20; Department 


Palmer, $5 
BurorD: Woodward Post, $5 
Burtey: Burley Post, $20; Asuton: Ashton Post, 


John Reagan Post, $100; CALDWELL: Ausiliary to 
Lewiston: Lewiston Post. $17; Parma 


Tampa: C, M Miami: C, B, Chinn, 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 

$5; Botss 

Loren M. Trotter Post. $5 

Auxiliary to Parma Post, $10. 


ILLINOIS. Great Lakes: E. V. Grimes. $1; William Bauer, 
$1; F. A. Miller, $1; L. H. Lappin. $1; E. H. Hyce. $1; A. Jarnek, 
$1; Emma C. Powers $1; Z. A. Barker, $1; E. Horgan, $1: F. 
R. Hood. $1; Stanley Earl Tupper. $1; medical officers, nurses, 


corps men, patients. and Veterans Bureau patients, Naval Hospita!. 
$13.05; Vienna: Harry Sullins Post, $3; Cuicaco: Portage Park 
Post, $10; Martin Brothers. $5; Ralph B. Grosh, $1; Dr, Frank 
P. Thometz. $2; Harry C. Lindahl. $1; Jane A. Delano Post, $25; 
R. A. VanNess, $1; Mars-sur-Allier Post. $25; North Shore Post, 
$17; NasHVILLE: Ausiliary to John C Atchinson Post. $5; Kirx- 
woop: Earl B. Pape. $1; Awriliary to Gerald Norman Post, $5 
Bioomincton: Louis E. Davis Post, $10; Barry: Barry Post: 
$10; GREENVILLE: Greenville Post, $15; Genoa: Auziliary to 
Bayord Brown Post. $5; La Satie: Rolonous Meehan Post, $15 
Mrs. John Ferris, $1; Verona: Chester P. Winsor, $1; Naper- 
Dr. Winfred B. Martin, $5; Ottawa: Clarence Griggs. 
$10; V. J. Duncan $5; A. J. O'Connor, $10; J. B. Herring. $10 
Helen D. Swift. $5; Susanne G. Swift. $5; Mrs. Helen V. Swift. 
$10; E. C, Swift, $25; Harry F. Kelly. $5; D. J. O'Connor. $1 
E. O. Haeberle, $1; Al. F. Schoch $2; Laks Burr: Lake Bluff 
Post. $5; Bevrevitte: George E. Hilgard Post. $10; Frora: Clay 
County Post. $5; Vermont: Carroll Rankin Post, $5; Genesco 
Shearer Post and Auxiliary, $15; A. D. Brow. $1; C. A. Opstedal, 
$1; H. P. Williamson, $1; BucKLey: Hickerson Post. $10; FREE- 





N&: ARLY fifty thousand dollars has 
been raised for The American 
Legion Overseas Graves Endowment 
Fund. Two hundred thousand dollars 
should be raised. One hundred thou- 
sand is the minimum we have pledged. 
Many posts have delayed their contri- 
butions, intending to present them on 
or about Memorial Day. By the time 


this statement appears the Legion 
probably will have reached the hundred 
thousand dollar mark. But it will 


not then be too late for you, as an in- 
dividual, to give your share. It will 
not be too late for your post to give its 
share to swell its State’s quota. Do you 
feel that you have met your duty? 


ALVIN OwsLEy 
National Commander 


May 19th 











BurG: Lock 
ZEIGLER Patrick 
Jefferson Post. $16 


lar Smith Post. $5: LomBar Lo 
McClellan Post. $164.52 
Lopa: Mr. and Mr R 


OGLEs BY Thomas Larkin Post. $5; Ma 
$1; New ATHENS Albert Krupp Post, 
Post. $5; West Frankrort: Willar 






























INDIAN NOBLESVILLE Frank Huntsinger 55 
Huntincton: _H. M. D. $2; New Patestine esting 
Post. $7.20; Seymour: Seymour Post. $5 nhlin 
Ausiliary $10; LoGaNnsport: Cass County Fr. 

rover Sheets Post $s CLA YP Mrs. Lawren I rman, 

DIANAPOLIS: Won Over Service League $10: Minnie 

ckland $1! William Noble Wallace Post $ \ IF 
Beatrice Creamery ( y $3 Arcapia: Harry man 
Post $3; Koxomo Fa 2 4 " $10: M 1 $ 
ANDERSON: T. O. Rob H H N se§ 
of Howe School, $3.75; EtkHartr: Thomas M y Post $ 

IOWA, Jewett Hawkeye Post $5; ( BUR iam 
F. Brockmeier Post, $7.50; Guenwoop: Laura Dunn, $1; M RS 
BuRG: Clair Roberts, $1 

KANSAS, McPuHerson Auxiliary to Harry B. D Post, 
$15.20: Preston: Sam G. Williams Post, $3: Sevan: / Moore 
Post, $25; Mepicine Lopce: Barber County P. AMES- 
Town: Rolla Hitchcozr Post, $9.40; GREENLEAE os $7.20 
Canton: Cantom Post, $16.20; Harper: Harper P $15.62 
Burrton: Emmett H. ¢ Neway Post, $8.20; CL loseph 
Asslin Post, $10.60; Over BROOK inder $16.00 
LoGAN Muxiliary to Logan Post, $7.30 1 Doty 
Post, $17.60; Strarrorp: Christopher L $13.80 

ction City: Moses W. Merriweather P. AWA 
Mrs. Annie S. Weibel, $5: LawRENcE ey, $5; 
Correyvitte: A Mother, $1 

KENTUCKY. Mayrietp: Mayfield Post, $ 


Hopkins County Post, $15; ALBANY: Cannc son P 
LOUISIANA. New Orteans: S 
RovuGe: David J. Ewing Post, $13.40 
MAINE. GREENVILLE ‘ ‘ 
Nortneast Har por: Lester J. Lureey Po 
Graham Post, $5; Uston 4 yt 
West Pemsroxe: Cobs 
Post, $5; Bar HAR Bor Geo ge Ed 
George N. Bourque Post ond Ausilio 
MARYLAND. Ba .timore 
Moss Price Post, $20 
MASSACHUSETTS. 









BELMONT Beimont- Wa serley 


Howpen: John E. Harkins Post, $5; Mirror duril 

John W. Powers Post, $5; LexincTon Stanley Hil 

Barre: Ausiliary to Barre Post, $5; B HER {uxiliary 
to Chauncey D. Walker Post, $5; NortHampton: Ira G. Flint, $1 
LynnFieLp: Lynnfield Post, $5; Soutn Drere Thomas W. 
Ashley Post, $85; Depuam: A Gold Star Mothe ESTFIEL 


Westfield Post, $20; Boston: Lewi 
TON: James R. Kirby Post, $5: East 


leary, $1; Worcester: Mrs. W 
MEXICO. Tame H. O. Wa 
MICHIGAN. Cuartorte: Irving 

Charles L. Skellinger Post, $10; Wa 

BELpinc: Post HM F 





Post No. 49, S10. 


Kinyon, $1 
J. Bauer Post, $22 
MINNESOT 





harmoli, $1 i 
Beck, $1; Mat ah Beck, $1 Oscar W 
$1; Mike Vannucci, $1; H. J. Hender 
Ralph Lamb Post, $2.50; Asney: Post 
Fidelity Post. $5; Breckenrivce: J 
Oscar Everson Post, $7; Dawson: O 














E. C. Clow, $2; LeSveur Center: ¢ 
Ut: Auriliary to Ben J. Seifert F 
$2.50; St. PauL: Awuziliary to John De 

MISSISSIPPI. Port Gipson: Sar 
T. Stapleton, $2: J. M. Hatfield, $10 
H. Lotterhos, $10; Greenwoxc Z 2 
City: John Sharp Williams, $10 Wa ATER VALLEY: Curtis E. Pass 
Post, $25; McComs: Pike County M rial As $123.34 
Fernwoop: P. H. Enochs, Ma J I $ 
GREENVILLE: M. E. White, $2; Makks: J D Johnson I $ 
post members, $5.28 Towns t $5.57; I ISVIL Alien 
Post, $15 duxiliary to Alien Pe st, $1 0; Gilbert W $5; Mra 
r. J. Lee, $1; Quitman Ouitmen Po st, $15; SeMina Sennett 


CotumBia: H. L. White, $10. 
Louis: Quentin Roosevelt F 
Brennan Post, $10; American Legion Executive ( 
BELTON 4uxiliary to Keeney Norris Post, $5 
Post, $2.50; Cartuace: Edwin W. Wiggins Post, $25 
Hackney Emery Brown Post, $5; OTTERVILLE: Au 
Clark Harlan Post, $5.27; Kansas Crry: A. Peter 
Robert L. Chilton Post, $7.40; Stater: Dr. J. C. ¢ 

MONTANA, Wuits SuLpHuUR SpriINGs: Cha 
$1; Mies Crry: Custer Post, $24.55; Jupiter 
Conant, $1.50; Hosson: Judith Basin Post 
Faits: Sanders Post, $25.25; Beit: Belt Va 
NooK: Blaine Post, $5; AtpeR: Alder Gulch Post 
Mrs. Viola Miller, $2 

NEBRASKA. Fvutierton: The Three I 
brick Post, $42; Herman: Charles Jackson P 

- Appleyard, $1; Creston: Newman Px 

OmaHa: Douglas County Post, 
Carl Farnworth I 
, $1; Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Hol 
NEBRASKA City: Adam Schellinger 
MAXWELL: Fort McPherson ! 


Connor, $25 
MISSOURI, St 






















Art Grey Post, $1.50; Hastincs: Mr H. B 1.50; 
Cray Center: Auriliary Unit, $ Be DER i iary Uni, 
3: Woop RIVER Auxiliary L'nit, $ 

NEW HAMPSHIRI L Ww. M all, $2; 
Keene> Gordon Bissell Post, $ K. Davi 
son, $5; San NVILLE: L Henry 
J. Leclair Post, $5 

NEW JERSEY. Maptso nf $ NEWARK: 
John J. Martin, $1; Servi 4 ridge 
Post, $3; Sovutn ORANGE H $i; 
WoopciirF: Maud I. ¢ a 4 ges Baker 
Post, $10; Dover Rand Sy bast 
OranGe: Robert W. Wo ; \ 4 wright, Jr 

S; PHILLipssuRG: William H. Lat $1; Ct > Betty 
an, $1; Pertu AmBoy: Perth Amb $ 

NEW YORK. New York City: Joel W. Brown, $2; Row 
Club of Pond Place, $6; Columbia Uni» t $ Elmer E. 
Bennett, Jr., Post, $10; New Rocne te helle Post, $25; 
AUBURN: Auziliary to W. Mynderse Rice Pos iW, Mynderss 
Rice Post, $25; Cullen Sullivan Chapter, $5; K Aingsie® 
Post, $10; Genesco: Genesco Post, $10 Witt Vidiemses 
Post, $2; Warwick: Warwick Township Post, $ ‘ BROOKLYS 
Fritz L. Stenstrom, $5; Company L, Family Uni a 


25; Edward W. Coe, $1; Thirteenth Post, $29; 
$10; WestTFIeELD Mr. and Mrs, J. H. Brooks 
Post, $10; Utica: Mrs, T. W, K. Bantin, $1; 











TEXAS 
tliary to S 
$5; Auzil 
LeRoy Tee 
BRECKENR 
D. Deere, 


Minera Pi 
Post, $1; 
Cuetex: H 
Mueller Pos 
Grove: Joi 
WAUKEE: J} 
meyer, $5; | 
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$10; Kenmore: Awziliary to Milton J. Broundhidle Post, $5; James- 
RSON: gown: Auxiliary to Ira Lou Spring Post, $33.42; East ROCHESTER - 
t $1: Jules Verne Fish Post, $10; Burrao: Walden Post, $5; Livinc- Posts: Bring this contest {to the notice of the school 
ston: L. T. Quinn, $1; Port Cuester: of gg Ia elcligay a children of your town before the summer vacation starts 
c Ss ure 





Post. $10: HUNTINGTON: Huntingion Post. 5; 
iliary to Yonkers Post, $5; Yonkers Post, $5; Mt. VERNON: Mt 
Vernon Post, $50; Auxiliary to Mt. Vernon Post, $25; Lockport Cc T . 
Lottie Irvine, $5; Port Henry: Carl F. Peterson, $2; HIGHLAND t % t A 

Ueyd Post, $10; Rocnester: Emanuel R. Wilson Post, $10; Opes- u es or e secon a 1iona 4 mefri- 
sa: Cole Hamsenberger Deland Post, $5; Auxiliary to Cole Hansen- 


~ $ ~ . 
Seg Say ey ah can Legion Essay Contest 












18 jamin Churco Post, $15; Simon Moskowitz, $1; G. Edwards, $1 
Iman SAUGERTIE duxiliary to Lamouree Hackett Post, $5 
$1 NORT H AROLINA. Nortta: M. W. Hardy, $1; States- r “sc 7 » _, . -— 2 ° ° . 
wes must: Dr. Philip S. Easley, $1, Winston-SaLem: 'Clde Bolling SUBJECT: “Why America Should Prohibit Immigration for Five 
Post '$25: TarBoro: Eason Tiney Post, $14; Mrs. Maude Bynum, fr 99 
ta] $1; Franxiin: Macon Post, $10: GreensBoro: Henry K. Burtner Y ears. 
RS- Post, $25; SuecsBy: Warren F. Hoyle Post, $1.50. r . Be ¢,)) ——— - r . ~T 
NORTH DAKOTA. Gatessurc: Sigvard B. Aasen Post, eee capes First, Di 50; se cond, $500; third, $250. 
$5; Carpio: Rev. Alfred Hendrickson, $5; Porta: Avuziliary To be usec s larships i . “ves j 5 an ta . . ont —_ 
Unit, $5; CHartson: George J. Brown, $4; Watrorp City [ _ scho ai ” in colle ge indicated by athe winner ] 
Cari E. Rogen Post, $5; Epwortu: Arthur R. Newman, $1 ° ¢ 290 Res > . . sicvra diam Be 
sera OHIO. West MILTON: Russell C. Niles, $1 NAUMEE Charter STATE PRIZES: First priz in each State will be a silver medal; 
oh ya Ra Bovey wy Snes ions Pout gS; Suse: Willies second prize, a bronze medal; third prize, a certihcate of merit. 
$16.00 McKinley Post, $10; Mucan: Frank McVetta, $1; HiLtsBoro 
5 Doty Ray George, $5; Totepo: Walter Weller Post, $10; CLEVELAND Rules: essay of that county should be for- 
5.80 H. C. Bliss, $1; Prams Crry: Plain City Post, $10; Newark re . . ae . i. 
mae Mrs. Charles W. Montgomery, $2: Laztomia: Walter S. Shruggs, All girls and boys between the ages of warde d to the Dep utment Ameri 
ry, $5; $2; Dr. Jennings M. King, New Lexincton: John Tague 12 d 18 yes ai lusiv igibl canism Chairman of The American 
Pest, $5.75: YOuNGSTOwN: Ausiliary to Youngstown Post, $15: < and 16 years, inclusive, are eligible Legion not later than midnight of 
VILLE: Marietta: P. O. Hart, $5; Norwoop: Leland M. Barnett Post, to enter this contest. November 1, 1923 


$25: Dover: Auriliary to Dover Post, $5; AxkrON: Henry A 


Schuman, $1; Lucasvitte: William A. Baker Post, $10; West Only one essay to a person. 





MancuesTeR: Washington Grange, $5. a eo . 1: ‘ 
OKLAHOMA. Oxtantoma City: A. V. Butterfield, $1: Ex swe will not be over 500 words in Department Judges: 
Reno: El Reno Post, $5.17; Crear’ Lake: Douglas Lane Post, $5. ength. " > > 
OREGON. Ontario: Emmett S. Johnson, $2; Orecon Crty: Sule ate ile af canis to bs : The state supe ry nt or wo 
Mrs. Willard G. Benawa, $5 Atsea: Gordon Grimm, $2.50; uy Bf é ) e used. commissioner 0 the state schoo 
PoRTLANT Michael X. Sherry, $2; Mrs. Thomas Broomfield, A margin of one inch must be a wed will be as t oulies . = 
ht py By on either side of paper ee me hi St - ° The d ag ao 
$10; Baker: Awriliary to Baker Post, $5; Satem: Ed. K. Hum- - . “ ° 0 us State. ; 1e duties o 1e 
phery. $1 essay isc od vs sh state judges will be to select the 
PENNSYLVANIA, Inprana: Pav! O'Hara, $3; PHtLapecputa: After « Say 1S ompleted paper so yuld three i at nce f Aer ; ~ 
Voitwre Locale No. 1.. Forty and Bight, $25: Cagecia alter M. be neatly folded, not rolled. th ° es ay 7 a - Ww _ rs 
Gearty Post, $25; Yoeman F. Post, $15; John P. Hill, $5; illiam i Ls . aie In the counties o 1e State. 1ese 
Harry Davidson Post, $10; Germantown: Charles J. Rhoads, Spelling, penmanship and neatness essays shall be forwarded to the 
$25; Staff of North West District Office, Home Service Section, will be considered in judging the rat . : a ; : 
American Red Cross, $5; Hawiey: Mrs. M. H. James. $2; Han- winner National Americanism Director of 
OVER: he Borel H woh Tes Sek Sean nN il = : full : The American Legion, Indianapolis, 
4 Allen L. Flock. orD CITY lie ‘ost $25; IRDS BORO Age will also be given full considera- Sve mae. ' 
Cob Birdsboro Post $5; BELLEFONTE: Brooks Doll Post $18; Sewicx- a & , Indiana, not later than midnight 
Ley: Auziliary Unit $18.40; Mount Carmet: Harry Geist Post 10n. of November 15, 1923. These essays 
$25; Crarton: J. M. Smathers $1 ALLENTOWN: George A shall be nt one . = pwn P 
SON Haney $1; OLYPHANT: Raymond Henry Post $15; Michael Onze, Date: ‘ 1th ind enumerated first, second 
e L. $1; Mepia Robert C. Jones $1; w AYNES BORO Ww. Cc. Summer. . and third. 
oe $5; Grrarp: Girar ‘ost, $2 »>OINT ARION: Samue ager ee ' . ee ; ; —— . P : 
No. at Post, $5; Oi City: James M. Henderson Post, $537.47; Pot! All essays must be received a The national winners will be an- 
ATTLE Dalton Wanzel Post, $10; SHamoxin: Lincoln Post, $100; CANoNs- place designated by the cornty nounced a few weeks after November 
Gold purc: Canonsburg Post, $20; PirtrssurcH: W. H. Duncan, $5; = . “ ‘ Sodas 5 )2: 
MONT, Beprorp: Bedford Post, $5; Easton: Brown and Lynch Post, supe rinte nde nt of schools oy Bjarne J 15 , 1923. 
Post, $5; Hazecton: Voiture Locale No. 296, Forty and Right, $5; Beute- than midnight of October 12, 1923. 


GR we: North Borroughs Post, $100 Pled ° 
wrence RHODE ISLAND. Manxvitte: Alphonse Yelle Post, $10; County Judges: ge: 
5s . 
. At the end of each essay the follow- 


Pawtucket: Pawtucket Post, $23.5 























I INNES SOUTH CAROLINA, CampEN James LeRoy Belk Post, Pie tte : 
$5 6.90; CHERAW: Ausiliary to Five Oaks Post, $10 1 he county superintendent of scheols ing pledge must be signex 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Trent: Peter Olsen, $2.50; ArMovR is asked to select three judges whose rt 
Eugene M. McGrath Post, $3; Wwite River: Otterman Post, $5 | wag 1 be :} ; “aan I hereby pledge my word of 
- New Errixcton: Read-Veflin Post. $5; Tynpatt: Pike Post, Guty 1 wil be © choore the hest honor that I have written this 
D. $10; Repriecp: Clay Kiser Post, $10; Hartrorp: Ferdinand essay [or their country. The Amer- r y my If I m r. 
= Urban Post, $2.50; RutTLann: Ole P. Egge Post, $$; VEBLEN “see, = ‘ + ee ssa ysell. am —— years 
: Veblen Post, $5.25: Metuetre: Garrett Harris Post, $7.49; Ros- icanism officer of the courity old.’ 
nard wett: Lowis Bernstetter Post, $5 shall co-operate in every way with 
J. TENNESSEE, Nasuvitie: Timothy Overton Post. $8: Rurven- the superintendent of schools and the Signature, address in full and date 
" y r own ( 'o' alle ‘ost, . Tn . ~ 
. —/. Mrs. J. rown, $1; NION CITY ilton Talley judges of the contest. The winni y nanan Malone 
ALE TEXAS. Uvatpe: M. B. Hodges, $2.50: San Benito: Auz- 
SPER tliary to Sam Jackson Post, $8; TuurBer: Homer G. Harris Post, 
LUTH $5: Auziliary to Homer G. Harris Post, $ Knox Crty: Charles 
New LeRoy Teague Post, $5; Oakwoon: Citiz of Oakwood, $51.50; H. Cook Post, $15; DarBoy Leo J an Roy Post, $5: Porra $5; Monroe: Mrs. J. C. Hood, $2: ( _ ae ee 
ey, BRECKENRIDGE: Frank S. Roberts,.$1; M. J. Wheeler, $1; L Richard W. Mulcahy Post, $5; V PUN Donic E. Getcha Post, $5: Mason~: Robert H $3: Hicues ioe 
F Auxiliary to Getchal Post, State Bank of Waupun, $ Erick Anderson, $5; Lake Geneva: Frank Kresen Post, $1; GREEN 


D. Deere, $1: Paul A. Bristow, $1; Frank S. Garrison, $1; Ben $i » 
B. Guinn, $1; Jesse National Bank of Waupun, $5 $1; Fred W ach Bay: Frank Diedrich, $1: Wevya EGA: Erich Arndt Post, $10 
8 , 


y Brantley, $1; James $1; Ben Kastein, $1; Gus Bernhagen, $1 E mer Ros : 
McCaskill, $1; Frank Ira Rossman, $1; Robert Doering, $1; C. Buteyn, $1; C. H 
Dora Herzog, $1; W. Giebink, $1; Arnold Van Hengel, $1; Ernest St 





J. Dean, $1; James R. Brewster, $1; Wall 
J. Sewell, $1 - ohn E. Hintz, $1; Voln 
} C. O. Johnson, $1; R. f 










ass Z. Lander, Ta H. Lowry, $1 C. Clark, $1; . 1 

23.34 $1; John Sowell, $1; Paul C ‘am “Peed $1; T. J. Moore, $1; Sidney |W. C. Howard, $1; Lee Welch, $1; Lou $5; Waupaca: Norman 

$! A. Pitzer, $1; Oscar Menden, $1 R M awed, $1; Fred Houdek Company, $1; George W. Bue Bayard De Hart Post, $7 

t, $3 McMahon, $2; A. R. Fletcher, $1; J.Grebing, $1; Schuppert and Gysbers Company, $1; | s $11.12; ReEpsBURG: Mrs. 

Allen $1; Frank Sloan, $1; Ira Bowden, $1; Mau ae Stevenson, Elmer E. Luck, $1; Elmer Haas, $1; Georg ’ g, $1; Mr. and Mrs. Leo 

Mrs $5: Vere L. Boyles, $1; J. H. Massey, $1: Ona E.§Price, $1; H. Landaal, $1; Frode B. Kilstofte, $1; W. A. Wagner, $1 rrenou rge W. Watson, $10: S. D 
nett J. Hannibal, $1; E. L. Henckle, $1; E. R. Hopper, Bernice Jones, $1; W. E, Graham, $1; M. E. Faber, $1; C. A. Shaler, $1 Borehar Clarence J. Carberry, $1 

Coles Post, $5; Port Artuur: Rudolph Lambert Post, $25; Bur- GoopMan: Martell Musiaw Post, ; PLATTEVILLE: Platt wi ( MIN ’ liam A. Thompson, $8; Warat- 

Ton: Marti-Louis Post, $15; Gonzates: Auxiliary to Post 40, Lodge of Elks, $10; Watertown: E. G. Hub, $1; GLenwoo! I y Lusk: C. H. Flick, $1; Jackson 

$5; Lampasas: Lampasas Post, $10; AMARILLO: Hanson Post, $16 Crry: Stephen S. Curry Post, $6; MBENAH: Maurice E. Ba om's Hol 5; Burrato: Powder River Post, $10; Pow- 

and Family, $25; Butternut: Thaddeus K. Zyk Post, $5; Gra " Hughs ost, $20; Yoors: Edwards Kent Post, 





UTAH. Locan Auxiliary to Logan Post, $9.40; BriGHamM 
, Rudolph Zobell Post, BURG: Oscar Brask Post, $10; Birnamwoop: Mike Darling sh $10: Suern 





LLE Crry: Brigham City Post, $4; CastLe GATE 
venined $10. 
akk VERMONT. Proctorsvitte: Wallace-McNulty-Howard Post, 





$22; Barre: Mrs. William J. Pratt, $10. 

VIRGINIA. FRankuin: Southampton Post, $5; Epix surG 
Biue Ridge Post, $5; Hopewett: Hopewell Post, $24; Satem 
PSON Arthur Smith, Louisa: Louisa Post, $10; Norrovx: Mrs, 
Cal J. L. Thompson, $1; Brambleton Avenue Epworth League, $1.25; 
TON: Staunton: Kathleen Lauriault, $2; FreperickssurG: Mr. and 
Mrs. F. W. McMillan, $2 

WASHINGTON. Wa ta Watta: A Comrade, $1; Epurata 
Art Semro Post, $5; CHARLESTON: Charleston Post, $10; BeLLevuE 
Bellevue Minute Women, $5; SEATTLE: Auziliary to Seattle Post, 
$5; Voiture No. 75, Forty and Eight, $10. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Tams: Tate S. Price, $3; Mr. Hope 
Mt. Hope Post $20; RowLesBuRG: Cheat River Post, 

WISCONSIN. BLANCHARDVILLE: Auziliary to Herbert Dobson 
Post, $5; CLear Lake: Auxiliary to Wiley Davis Post, $5; New 
Liston: D. W. K. Post, $5; Guetr: John F. Krause Post, $36.50; 
Mrverat Point: H. D. Lud og Wauxesna: Daniel J. Martin 
Post, $1; Manasua: R. T. Hill, $5; Putox: A. J. Reinert, $1 
















































2; Cuetex: Howard Campbell Post, $5; SHEBOYGAN Fats: Friderichs 
lavie Mueller Post, $8.50; SHARON: Edward L. Moser Post, $8; CoTTaGe 
enry Grove: John L. Galvin Post, $15; Caste: Ladies’ Aid, $1; Mu- 

WAUKEE: Mrs. G. S. Crane, $2; James Pringle, $5; W. H. Up- 
RK: meyer, $5; Charles S. Pearce, $5; H. N. Laflin, $5; Arthur David- 
ids Son, $10; 9A. L. Morsell, $5; William F. Luick, $5; H. A _— 

i $10; R. F. Nuzum, $5; R. B. _—. $5; Emil Vilter, $10; James 
seer B. Leedom, $5; J. S. Janssen, $5; A. J. Zimmermann, $5; Frank 
ast H. Fiedler, $5; Victor M. Stamm, $5: Oscar T. Husting, 

I B. Casper, $2; E. W. Hoffman, $5; Lester Albenberg, c. J. 
ay aga Mackey Wells, $5; John Horter, $5; — 

Sidney M. Cohen, $5; S. B. Way, $5; John E. Sharp, $5; . + } ° 
oe Join Le Feber, 85; George Ac Mochic, $5: “Robert Witte, $5: When National Comair Saciey told on ae that hundreds of service 
= anvig, $5; Louis R. Bunde, $5; Joseph T. Aultman, $10; i ichi ray i 
jo L. S. Suess, $5; Fred Doepke, $10; Henry J. Niederman, H, men in Michigan had to g t their v 7 t oug arbed red tape to get into 
~ T. Rede, $3: George Patek, $5: W. H. Cahill, $2; E.S. Molden- Veterans Bureau hospitals, Mr. Ford issued an order that every disabled service 

wer, Philip Koeh 5; F. G. Findley, $3; alter Stern, H 7 ; i ; sc H 
- Cb Lio Kochring, #5: F. G- Findley, $8: Walter stem, pan should be admitted to the Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit. This hospital, 
“ 45; Bert F. Anger, $3; Walter Davidson, $10; C. H. Beale, $5: covering twenty acres, was used by the Army during the war. In the photo are 
: lerman F, Haessler, Robert E. Friend, $10; Henry Held, $5; Edsel Ford 2nd Dr. Rob B.H 

Charles M. Blumberg, $5; G. J. DeGellecke, $3; Victor L. Brown, Henry Ford, Mr. Owsley, Edsel Ford 2nd Dr. Robert arkness, Department 
ol | S; Alonso Cudworth Pest, $110.50; Phil A. Grau, $10; A. H. Commande: of Michigan 


% ‘ uss, $1; James F. Burns, $5; Osuxosu: Awuziliary to Alley 
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Make Her Welcome for Keeps, Is the Auxiliary’s 
Idea of Greeting the War Bride 

















——_ - 


Dr. Kate 


E was about three years old, and 

clad from head to toe in an elec- 
tric blue knitted suit and cap. As the 
group of women approached him he 
toddled forward, waved his American 
flag, and saluted with a small and 
grimy paw. In very presentable Eng- 
lish he said: 

“IT am American boy. I 
United Sates. I am good boy. 
my papa. I love my mama.” 

At the appreciative laugh of his 
audience he turned and seized the hand 
of a maiden even smaller than himself, 
dressed quaintly in a flowered frock 
with a diminutive white apron tied 
about her little middle. “Louise, my 
sweetheart,” he announced. 

They were the seniors in the little 
colony of babies brought to America in 
the transport St. Mihiel when the last 
of the A. E. F. returned from the 
Rhine, many of its members bringing 
with them German wives and children. 
The families were at Fort Screven, 
Fybee Island, near Savannah, Georgia, 
and there they were visited by Dr. Kate 
Waller Barrett, National President of 
The American Legion Auxiliary, who 
gave them an official welcome on behalf 
of the organization. 

This welcome bv Dr. Barrett was not 
intended to be only another link in the 
series of welcomes of today, to be for- 
gotten tomorrow, but was the prelimi- 
nary to a reception of the German-born 
wives into the hearts of Auxiliary 
women in whatever community the new- 
ly-arrived mothers and brides ultimately 
find themselves as permanent citizens. 

“It has been borne in on all of us 


am in 
I love 


Waller Barrett, National President of The American Legion 
Auxiliary, with a group of brides of Yanks returned from the Rhine and 
their children 


since the war that we are prone to 
cheer today and forget tomorrow,” said 
Dr. Barrett in discussing her visit, 
“and I felt that there was no better 
agency for extending a real heartfelt 
and continuing welcome to these sol- 
diers and their wives than the Auxil- 
iary. So I have urged on our Auxiliary 
units that they follow up these tumul- 
tuous greetings which lasted a day or 
two by a continuing interest which shall 
extend into the years. 

“Material. assistance was given those 
of the little families which needed it, 
by the American Red Cross. In my 
visit with the soldiers’ wives at Fort 
Screven I learned that all of the men 
who were married were obtaining dis- 
charges, as of course these ‘American 
millionaires from Germany’ could not 
hope to support their families in the 
United States on their army pay. Al- 
most without exception the husband 
already had provided a means for estab- 
lishing a home. 

“T promised the wives that the Auxil- 
iary in those towns would help them. 
So I have asked the Auxiliary to learn 
through the local Red Cross chapters 
when these wives arrive, and to ar- 
range to make them feel at home. 
Where the husband is eligible to the 
Legion the wife should be taken into 
Auxiliary membership. 

“T found the wives to be fine, whole- 
some young women. All spoke English, 
and of the group I talked to three were 
college women. Their husbands had 
prepared them for the difference be- 
tween those ‘millionaire incomes’ in the 
occupied territory and in the United 


States of present-day high costs. 

“Several thousand of our soldiers 
brought home wives from Germany, 
France and Belgium, and I believe we 
have no more vital task than that of 
keeping in touch with these war-brideg 
where we can locate them in our com. 
munities. They and their childrey 
erase the last line of division between 
ourselves and the peoples we opposed 
and the peoples who were our Allies 
in the World War.” 


Old Soldiers May Fade Away, 
But They Remember the Army 


HE refrain of an old song has it 

that old soldiers never die, they 
simply fade away. Carlisle (Pennsyl- 
vania) Post of The American Legion re 
called that song in March when it put 
on an Ex-Service Man’s Day which was 
a part of a week’s celebration arranged 
by the Army’s Field Medical Service 
School, located at Carlisle, to show how 
the Army is spending some of the tax- 
payer’s money. More than 1,700 vet- 
erans of the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War and the World War 
lined up for the day’s operations and 
sat down together at a nineteen-cent 
Army dinner. Old service men and 
younger service men carried away from 
the demonstration lessons of the prog. 
ress which medical science has made in 
handling war casualties. 

The same things shown the service 
men were shown other organizations on 
other days of the week. The week’s 
demonstration opened a new line of 
Legion activity—co-operation with the 
Regular Army to show by example 
rather than by precept what is being 
done for the country’s national defense, 

The demonstration was conducted in 
the Field Medical Service School’s 
buildings, which were built in the Rev. 
olutionary War period as quarters for 
a cavalry post and later became famous 
as the seat of Carlisle University, the 
government school for Indians. Motion 
pictures of the medical service classes 
were shown throughout the week. Lee 
tures were given in a museum which 
contained rifles, machine guns, trench 
mortars, hand grenades and _ other 
wound - producing weapons, and steel 
helmets, breast plates, gas masks and 
other equipment designed to prevent 
casualties. Field medical chests, tents, 
rolling kitchens, ambulances and other) 
modern equipment were also exhibited. 


Here’s a Post That Called 
on the President 


ERHAPS one of the slogans cut 

rent in Florida is “Everybody 
Comes to Miami.” Anyway, Harveys 
Seeds Post of the Legion at Miami from] 
time to time has the pleasure of meet 
ing the most important men in Amerk 
‘an public life, and the post log-book— 
if it keeps one—should read like am 
index to Who’s Who. In one week this} 
spring the post was received by Presk 
dent and Mrs. Harding, who were Te 
turning from a pleasure cruise @ 
Florida waters. The occasion was Ue; 
first public appearance of Mrs. Harding) 
after her winter illness. Two weeki 
later the post was addressed by Wik 
liam Jennings Bryan at a _ meetil 
given under the joint auspices of 
post and the Miami Chamber of 
merce. 
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LL honor and 
respect and 
Beare for the 
wounded was the 
standing code of 
al service men, regardless of their 
pughneck exteriors—often assumed. 
Pfyen a major who may have appeared 
pardboiled to his men makes‘a whole- 
jearted confession. 


aan can be no possible doubt about 
the quality of the scares I accumu- 
Isted during my few brief excursions into 
the flying hardware zone. But the big 
thrill came as I stood at the rail of the 
Celtic, about to sail for the good old U. 
§ A., scarcely two months after the 
Armistice. 

Ours was the last transport due to ar- 
rive in God’s country before Christmas, 
and we were impatient to go. Loading 
was complete, the tide was high, and still 
we lingered while the great clock which 
hangs above Liverpool like a full moon 
marked off one, two, three quarters and 
fnally the hour. The tide was begin- 
ning to turn. 

Then a great cheer arose from our 
crowded decks as a line of litters appeared. 
Pale faces grinned up at us happily, a 
sappy little American flag in each over- 
seas cap, a lighted cigarette in the corner 
of each mouth. The Red Cross was send- 
ing the boys off in style. 

These were our fellows who had been hit 
in Flanders, fighting alongside the Eng- 
lish. They were broken in body but still 
game. As litter after litter was carried 
out upon the float we could look down 
into the faces turned to the tall sides of 
the ship that meant home. 

Say, buddy, did you ever realize that 
sometimes it is an awful handicap to be 
aman? Under certain circumstances all 
a bald-headed major can do is to blow his 
nose violently and try to look official.— 
W. C. Smitey, Merriam Park, Minnesota. 


HEN there’s another way of looking 

at it. Come to think of it, service 
was a series of thrills and it taxes a 
buddy to remember the.one thrill. An 
unexpected meeting with an old pal in 
a base port or training area had as 
big a kick sometimes as a similar un- 
expected meeting with a Jerry patrol 
in No Man’s Land. 


HRILLS? Sure, we had ’em beaucoup. 

Who didn’t? I'd like to tell of some. 

Not the dramatic situations, but those little 

odds and ends we all remember and cherish. 
! 


Acceptance . . . Arrival at camp... 
Those needle warnings . . . Right after that 
third jab, being handed a pick and shovel 
... The first pass .. . Returning to camp 
and finding name on the K. P. list .. . The 
time I forgot myself and said, “Say, loot.” 
» ++ Oh, boy . First payday ... 
Transfers to various camps . . . The once 
over we got in town the first day we wore 
the overseas outfit .. . Rumors ... The 

- . » Going over on a French 

... Arrival in the safety zone and 

the hoisting of the American and French 
fiags—that was a thrill! ... The first day 
in France .. . A mamselle saying, “Oh, 
you baybee, ma cherie.” . . . First introduc- 
tion to an M.P. . . . 40 hommes and 8 
chevaux ... The three-day trip in same... 
The arrival at “somewhere in France”... 
The color of the sky the first night of the 
St. Mihiel affair... Air raids... A Jerry 
flying over the hospital and not giving us 
a tumble... Taking care of patients in 
absolute darkness . . . Letters from home 





When the Litters Came Aboard, This Major 
Almost—-Well, He Got His Thrill 


. Seeing a friend from home in a batch 
of newly arrived patients ... The arrival 
of hundreds of patients on the night of 
November 11, 1918 .. . In a theatrical unit 
called the Rimaucourt Detail Dodgers .. . 
In every place we p’ayed, the asking by at 
least one man if I didn’t come from some 
town or other down South .. . In Paris, 
having picture taken unawares with Gen- 
eral Pershing . . The promise of the 
photographer to send me a copy... Still 
waiting ... Disbanding of show . . . Re- 
turning to outfit ... Travel orders ... To 
St. Nazaire . . . Decootieized and whatnot 
. . » Reviewed by the C.-in-C. . . . March- 
ing from camp to the boat in pouring rain 
... The States ... The discharge and the 
sixty... Home... Civvies ... Fond mem- 
ories and souvenirs. 

Summing it all up, the whole adventure 
was made up of one thrill after another, 
and they all made up the one big thrill. 
And for many years to come, in Legion 
posts, in railway cars, here and there, they 
will be told and retold. If you don’t think 
so, just watch and listen and you will hear 
something like this: “I'll never forget the 
time I was in Chaumont, Tours, Blois, 
Nancy, etc., etc.”—-BILL NETCH, ex-Sgt. 1st 
class, Base Hospital 58, A.E.F., Capt. Bel- 
videre Brooks Post, New York City. 


HEY do say as how the soldats 

Américains would run most any 
risk to get an unusual souvenir. In- 
dividual excursions of adventure didn’t 
usually draw a bombardment and an 
airplane attack at the same time, but 
this looey seems to have started quite 
a show of his own. Any more unoffi- 
cial souvenir patrols you’d like to re- 
port to the gang? 
ue major had remarked the day be- 

fore that while up near the Meuse 
he had seen a remarkably fine black cat 
enter the ruined village of Doulcon, op- 
posite Dun. I had finished a reconnais- 
sance of the hills .below and was about 
to return to my horse when I remem- 
bered the words. For a moment I hesi- 
tated; then I determined to get the cat. 
What a stunt it would be to ride back 
with pussy on the pommel of the saddle 
and remark casually, “By the way, major, 
here’s that cat you saw. Good souvenir, 
don’t you think?” 

Though I had drawn artillery fire on 
the hills (for the Germans, I believe, had 
direct observation across the river) Dou- 
clon lay quiet in the morning sunlight. In 
a few minutes I was in the village, which, 
by the way, isn’t much bigger than a base- 
ball diamond. I walked among the streets, 
peering here and there into every cor- 
ner. “Here, pussy, pussy, pussy!” I called, 
and my voice echoed loud against the 
shattered walls. 

What a peaceful place it was. Not a 
soul anywhere. I came to the river, looked 
cautiously about, and then peered into part 
of a barn. 

“Here, pussy, pussy—” I began, when 
whizzz bang! an Austrian eighty-eight 
landed behind me right in the center of 
the village. I dropped beside the barn 
as another struck the river bank and with 
a deafening crash sent up a spray of mud 
and water. 

Jumping to my feet, I ran down the 
street as two more shells landed well in- 


side. As I ran I heard a curious sound 
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overhead and glan- 
cing upwards, saw 
to my consterna- 
tion a dozen or 
more Boche planes 
flying low and singing loud. 

“They've seen my silver bars!” I 
thought, unconsciously magnifying the im- 
portance of my rank. 

With that I dived into a bush beside 
the last house. In front was an open field, 
but I did not dare cross it. Behind me 
the eighty-eights and a battery of seventy- 
sevens, firing regularly, were ripping stone 
ard plaster into dust and splinters. 

Some Allied planes appeared, and dur- 
ing the next quarter of an hour they 
and the Boches continued to maneuver and 
exchange shots directly above me. 

It was a pretty sight, I suppose—too 
pretty, in fact. I wanted to get away, 
cat or no cat, but, possessed with the idea 
that at least one of the Boche aviators 
would turn his machine-gun down once 1 
shewed myself; I lay there with my face 

the dirt and between bursts thought 
my own thoughts. 

They say black cats are good luck, but 
thet isn’t what I said of them half an 
hour later when I reached my horse. Oh, 
it’s all funny enough now, but it wasn’t 
then.—RUSSELL GORDON CarRTER (formerly 
Ist Lieut., Inf. 82d Division), Newton, 
4.288. 


T= Thrill Editor hereby proclaims 
absolute neutrality in discussions 
arising in this department. When, 
however, a reader’s memory may con- 
tain other impressions of certain inci- 
dents reported, that reader has the 
privilege of expressing himself through 
these columns. Here, for instance, is 
room for an argument. 


] HAVE been reading the Thrills and I 
would like to ask you if you don’t 
thick that some of the fellows are hitting 
the ceiling a little too hard—especially an 
ex-& Company, 28th Infantry, man. 

Now I did not get any thrills out of my 
experience while in the H Company, 28th 
Infantry, except when I went to the hos- 
pital and out of the fighting, but I do know 
that this man’s story is overdrawn or he 
max have his dates mixed up some when 
he tells about digging in on the hill. Well, 
H Company was behind that same hill and 
if he will remember, we moved up to the 
side of the road opposite the first aid sta- 
tior and* were there one or two days—I 
don't remember how long. Then we of the 
secend battalion relieved the first battalion, 
and the First Division on the night of Sep- 
tember 80th relieved the 35th Division, and 
not-the 89th or 90th Division. If I am not 
mistaken, Major Heubner did not tell any- 
body to keep their heads down from over 
the hill, as we were down in the valley and 
H Company and G Company were the two 
advance companies, and the major was not 
thisy yards from where we were stopped 
on eccount of machine-gun fire. 

Now don’t you think that if you were 
going to tell your thrill to the rest of us, 
you should be sure of the facts? Any of 
the fellows formerly with H Company will 
tell-you that this fellow is mistaken.—H. 
W. -LatHrop, Ex-H Co., 28th Inf., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


‘ND so the Sibley stove reminis- 
£3 cences run merrily on. What’s 
yours? Tell the Thrill Editor, 627 
West 43d Street, New York City. He’ll 
tell the world. 
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Things Done and Things to Do_the Legion’s 
Leaders Look Back and Then Ahead 


HE National Executive Committee 

of The American Legion, meeting 
at Indianapolis May 19th and 20th, re- 
viewed an encouraging record of ac- 
complishment and drew new battle 
orders for the organization’s activities 
before the Fifth National Convention 
at San Francisco in October. It learned 
that the Legion’s finances are in excel- 
lent condition, that there are no out- 
standing debts, that membership re- 
ceipts are surpassing those of the same 
period in the preceding year due to a 
superior membership-card system and 
despite the fact that there has been a 
slight decrease in enrollment, and that 
National Headquarters is operating 
nine percent under its budget allowance 
and has effected a reduction in expendi- 
tures of $53,278.37 in the first four 
months of this year as compared with 
the same period last year. 

John Thomas Taylor, vice-chairman 
of the National Legislative Committee, 
declared in submitting his report that 
the adjusted compensation bill is cer- 
tain to pass the next Congress by even 
greater majorities in the House and 
Senate than were given at the last ses- 
sion, when the measure was vetoed by 
President Harding. He said the bill 
could be passed, if necessary, over the 
President’s veto. His prediction, he 
declared, was based on a census of the 
members of both House and Senate 
which included definite commitments of 
newly-elected representatives and sena- 
tors. 

Mr. Taylor listed these six objectives 
which the Legion will fight for in the 
next Congress: 

1. Additional amendments to the War 
Risk Insurance Bill to overcome defects 
and omissions in the recently-enacted 
Sweet Bill and to bring many thousand 
service men now denied their rights 
within the-class of beneficiaries. 

2. The Adjusted Compensation Bill, 
substantially in the same form as 
passed by the last Congress. 

3. A consolidated committee of Con- 
gress to handle everything affecting the 
service man’s interests. 

4. The Bursum Bill, giving disabled 
emergency officers the same retirement 
rights as possessed by Regular Army 
officers. - 

5. A universal service bill providing 
that in any future war capital, labor 
and every national resource be drafted 
into the service of the Government on 
the same basis as man-power, thus 
eliminating profiteering and distribut- 
ing the burden of carrying on any 
future war. 

6. Erection of a national archives 
building. 

Joe Sparks, chairman of the National 
Rehabilitation Committee, said that the 
Legion had been betrayed by political 
trickery in the closing hours of the last 
session of Congress when the Sweet 
Bill amendments were shorn of pro- 
visions which would make them effect- 
ive. He said the amendments actually 
helped only 1,000 men, not 15,000, as 
hoped, and that the sufferers would 
be mostly men suffering with tubercu- 
losis unable to give proof that their 
disease developed within a specified time 
limit. Mr. Sparks declared that five 


years after discharge must be estab- 
lished as the period in which proof of 
service origin will be presumed. 

National Commander Alvin Owsley 
denounced the War Department and 
the Secretary of War for the failure 
of Congress to pass the Bursum Bill 
giving disabled emergency officers the 
same rights as Regular Army officers, 
and he declared that General Pershing 
shares in the blame. “The Legion is 
asked to support the military training 
camps each year,” said Mr. Owsley. 
“We can give these camps our formal 
endorsement, but I believe we should 
take the stand that we can not in fair- 
ness urge the young men of this coun- 
try to prepare themselves to make the 
sacrifices war demands until the War 
Department changes its unfair posi- 
tion. We must have equality off the 
battlefield as well as cn it.” 

John Quinn, national executive com- 
mitteeman from California, stated that 
the national convention committee is 
preparing to establish the best standard 
of conduct during the San Francisco 
convention and is confident that it can 
preserve the spirit of camaraderie but 
repress any conditions which might 
jeopardize the Legion’s name and repu- 
tation. Special efforts will be made, he 
said, to check the camp-followers and 
other disreputable elements which were 
largerly responsible for past happen- 
ings at conventions that were blamed 
on Legionnaires. 

Mr. Quinn, presenting the report of 
a committee on Legion tours, recom- 
mended that each department east of 
the Mississippi make arrangements for 
its own members’ tour to San Fran- 
cisco under the direction of a recog- 
nized tourists’ agency. He also pointed 
out that trips to San Francisco by way 
of the Panama Canal involve a mini- 
mum of twenty days each way. 


HE executive committee adopted 

the following resolution after a 
long discussion of the Legion’s attitude 
toward the Ku Klux Klan: 

“The American Legion, in national 
executive session, wishes the citizens of 
our beloved country to know that she 
must consider as unfriendly to our 
nation any individual, group or organi- 
zation which condemns a comrade be- 
cause of creed or belief.” 

The committee also extended a vote 
of thanks to the American Red Cross 
for making an additional appropriation 
for the support of the fourteen district 
Liaison men of the Legion’s National 
Rehabilitation Committee. Another 
resolution was passed thanking the 
Knights of Columbus for the donation 
of a large amount to be used in relief 
work among needy service men suffer- 
ing with tuberculosis in the South- 
western States. 

The committee made these other de- 
cisions, by resolution or otherwise: 


Called on the Federal Government and 
state governments to make surveys of all 
service men confined in penitentiaries to 
determine those prisoners whose offenses 
result from mental disabilities or abnor- 
malities, with a view to obtaining special 
hospital treatment for them. 


Authorized the National Director of 


—— 


Americanism to proceed with arrangements 
for the publication of an unprejudiced tex}, 
book of American history, the National 
Commander to appoint a special committee 
to allot the contract for publication of th. 
book, The American Legion to share in the 
profits, the text of the history to be submit. 
ted to the National Executive Committee 
before publication. One volume of the prp. 
jected history has already been completed, 
it was announced. 

Condemned the National Civil Servig 
Reform League for its opposition to prefer. 
ence for World War veterans in the ciyj 
service. A committee was authorized 
investigate reported discrimination agains 
service men. 

Indorsed a projected topical motion pic. 
ture of news events, humor and animate 
cartoons, to be prepared under the dire. 
tion of The American Legion Film Service 
and distributed to motion-picture theater 
throughout the country. 

Assured foreign posts and departments 
that the Legion recognizes its obligation 
to help Legionnaires stranded abroad and 
will ask Congress to make provisions ty 
help those whose misfortunes are due tp 
their war service, and stated the principle 
that foreign posts extending direct aid ty 
individuals should communicate with the 
posts to which they belong, giving such 
aid as the posts communicated with direc 
and no more. 

Decreed that the Hanford MacNider 
trophy be awarded at each National Con. 
vention to the department making the 
greatest gain in membership over the pre. 
ceding year, that the Franklin D’Olier 
trophy be awarded to the department an. 
nually having the highest percentage of 
eligible service men as members. Gold 
plates for the color staffs of the depart. 
ments winning the trophies will also be 
provided. it was announced that the De 
partment of [Illinois will contribute a 
trophy in honor of Past Commander Milton 
J. Foreman. 

Forbade posts selling to business houses 
“patron’s rights” including the privilege of 
displaying the Legion’s emblem on show 
windows. 

Authorized the National Commander to 
draw up ritual and other forms for the 
organization of units of the Fathers’ 
Auxiliary. 

Declared that the National Constitutions 
and policies of The American Legion and 
The American Legion Auxiliary must he 
in accord and that where a difference exists 
the National Constitution of the Legion 
shall be accepted as deciding a controver- 
sial point. 

Authorized the National Commander to 
appoint a committee to study the advisa- 
bility of establishing an American Legion 
Press Association including publishers of 
all department and post publications. 

Directed the Legion Committee which 
made a contract on a profit-sharing basis 
with the publishers of the Official Source 
Records of the World War to take s 
to prevent objectionable solicitation meth- 
ods by salesmen. 

Directed that the Oriental Affairs Com- 
mittee be continued and that it make @ 
further study of the Pacific Coast Japanese 
situation and report to the San Francisco 
convention. 

Declared in favor of a national law saa 
hibiting the use of languages other t 
English as the medium of instruction and 
permitting teaching of a foreign language 
only as a study of the tongue itself. 

Authorized a study of the annuity sys 
tem of Canada, one of the benefits accorded 
Canadian service men, by a -committee 
which will report to the San Francisc 
convention. 

Directed the National Legislative Com- 
mittee to take steps to have the War 
partment or Congress assign the sum of 
$482,032, representing the profits on the 
publication of The Stars and Stripes, of- 
ficial newspaper of the A. E. F. up to its 
discontinuance in June, 1919, as a per 
manent fund for the maintenance and care 
of American graves overseas. 
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LEGION LIBRARY 








Book Service 


naires and to Legion post libraries 
are made available to readers of the Week- 
ly through special arrangements with the 
publishers. This week particular atten- 
tion is called to the first book listed, which 
should be a valued possession of every 
Legionnaire. 


A History oF THe AMERICAN LEGION. By 
Marquis James. An accurate and absorbing 
account of the Legion by a man who has been 
on the inside of Legion history ever since the 
organization’s inception in Paris. It tells the 
story of the Legion from the Paris and St. 
Louis caucuses in 1919 through the New Or- 
ans National Convention. Fully indexed. 320 
pages. 32 illustrations. Price: $2.50. 

THe PicToRIAL REcoRD oF THE 27TH DrvIsI0N. 


icces of value to individual Legion- 


Over 300 official photographs of the N.Y.D.’s | 
send-off parade, training at Camp Wadsworth, | 


all operations in France, post-Armistice period, 
home-coming. Citations and decorations. 
nology of activities. Foreword by Maj. Gen. 
ORyan. 8x10 inches. 244 pages. Price: $2.75. 
THe AMERICAN ARMY IN FRANCE. Forty re- 
productions in color of pictures by J. F. 
Bouchor, official painter to the French Armies, 
including portraits of Marshal Foch, General 
Pershing and other Allied leaders. Illustra- 
tions of American troop activities overseas. Ex- 
planatory text by Captain David Gray, U.S.A. 
All pictures mounted on stiff gray paper, suit- 


able for framing. 11x14 inches. Price: $3.25. 

PictorIaAL HISTORY OF THE 26TH DIVISION. 
Five hundred official pictures. Ten thousand 
recognizable faces in group pictures. Brief 
history. Honor roll. Citations. Foreword by 
Maj. Gen. Edwards. 320 pages. 8 x 11 inches. 
Price: Cloth, $5; leather, $8. 


Tae Victory AT SEA. By Rear-Admiral Wil- 
liam S. Sims. The story of all phases of the 


work of the United States Navy in the World | 


War. 410 pages. Price: $3.20. 

Tue TURN OF THE Tipe. By Lt. Col. 
nings C. Wise. An unembellished, accurate ac- 
count of Cantigny, Chateau-Thierry and the 
Marne-to-the-Vesle fighting, in which the Ist, 
2d, 8d, 4th, 26th, 28th, 32d and 42d Divisions 
participated. Maps. 255 pages. Price: $1.60. 

Our 110 Days’ FieutTinc. By Arthur W. 
Page. A concise story of th® organization and 
combat participation of American troops from 
Cantigny to the Armistice. Tabloid histories 
of all A.E. F. divisions. Maps. 283 pages. 
Price: $2.50. 

Our Greatest BATTLE. By Frederick Palmer. 
A comprehensive account of the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive by America’s foremost war corre- 
spondent. Maps. 617 pages. Price: $2.50. 

History oF THE 79TH Drvision. The official 
account of its organization, fighting, and re- 
turn home. Honor roll. Citations. Over 200 
photographs. 510 pages. Price: $5. 

History of THE 29TH Division. Official report 
of organization and all activities. Complete 
divisional roster. 240 photographs. 493 pages. 
Price: $5. 

History or THE FourTH DrvisI0n. 
history of its World War service. 
staphs. Maps. 368 pages. Price: 

Prices listed are net and include packing 
and mailing charges. Send order with remit- 
tance to the Legion Library, 627 West 43d 
Street, New York City. 


Official 
60 photo- 
$2. 


Then and Now 


| ONCE was just a homesick gob, 
A-sittin’ on a ditty-box, 

An’ no one never wrote to me, 

An’ I was stranded on the rocks. 


Then life was hard, it seemed to me, 
ere wa’n’t no time for revelry, 
But only bright work, scrubbin’ down, 


’ 


nN quarters, drills, and reveille. 


I've been a civvie eighteen months 

But when old shipmates ups an’ talks, 
Wish once more I was a gob, 

A-sittin’ on a ditty box.—S. B. H. 


Chro- | 


Jen- | 


Make this Test 
A week's shaving with Williams’ will show you how 
wonderfully good for the skin it is. We will senda 
trial tube free. See coupon below, 
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ot Tole BROWN . 
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What is her first impression? 


More frequently now you see men with coarse, heavy 
beards who shave daily, yet whose faces are fresh, smooth 
and well-groomed, the skin obviously free from irritation. 


A certain ingrecient in Williams’ Shaving Cream makes 
it possible for any man, no matter how stubborn his beard, 
to get a finer, smocther skin through shaving. This sooth- 
ing substance in Williams’ is extremely beneficial to the 
skin. With its heip, Williams’ not only softens the hairs 
of the beard more thoroughly, but afterward the skin is 
left soothed and ¢ool, in delightful condition. 

Shave for a week—free 

You can test the pieasing effect of Williams’ on the skin by shav- 
ing with a “Get Acqu»inted” tube which we will send you free. Write 
for this tube. Use the coupon below or a postcard. 
| You can’t lose 


: For men who prefer the stick, Williams’ Doublecap Stick (absolutely 
this c —and new) and Willigms’ Holder Top Stick (the original holder top stick) 
give the genuine ‘Williams’ in the most convenient stick forms. 
the hangs 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Glastonbury, “onn. 


f 
up: Montreal, Canada 


illiams 
‘Shaving Cream 


For Free “‘Get Acquainted”® Tube 
The J. B. Williams Company 
Department 56 Glastonbury, Conn. 
Send me the free “Get Acquainted” tube of Williams® 
Shaving Cream, 
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‘Im at the Top 
Ex ol the Pole 


' That’s as high as 
a os 
}I1 can climb in 
my present job.” 









O wrote an ambitious 
lineman tothe United 
Y.M.C.A.Schools. He 
didn’t want to climb 
poles all of his life, so he 
enrolled for a practical 
course of home study to 
help him to a higher posi- 
tion in his chosen field of 
work, 
He is making progress. He 
* feels [that ahead of him are 
the larger responsibility, the 
leadership, the higher pay and 
the better privileges, comforts 
and associations that are sure 
to come to the man who puts 
more into his head. 
Have you gone as high as you can 
with what you now know? Do you need 
more knowledge to climb higher? Face 
these big questions. 
During the last three years our friendly 
counsel has been given to more than 
,o0o0 «men who have enrolled for the 
nited Y. M. C. A. Schools’ Correspond 
ence Courses—a new type of instruction 
from competent instructors that empha- 
sizes service on all your problems. 
Some of our 300 Correspondence Courses 
Technical Courses 
Plumbing 
Poultry Husbandry 
Radio Engineering 
Radio Telegraphy 
Rural Engineering 
Shop Courses— 
Blacksmith— Machine 
Foundry—Pattern 
Steam Engineering 
Structural Drafting 
Surveying 





Agricultural Courses 
Architecture 
Automobile Courses 
Building Construction 
Civil Engineering Courses 
Concrete Engineering 
Drafting Courses 
Electrical Courses 
Farm Management 
Foremanship 
Highway Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Commercial and Other Courses 
Foreign Languages 


Accountancy 
Advertising Grammar School Courses 
Applied Psychology High School Courses 
Banking Illustrating 

Retter Letters Insurance Courses 
Bookkeeping Mathematical Courses 
Business Arithmetic Physical Director's Trainin= 
Business Administration Public Speaking 


Salesmanship 

Shorthand & Typewriting 
Business Law Show Card Writing 
English Courses Traffic Management 


If you want to climb higher, send 
this coupon for our friendly counsel 


Business English 
Business Finance 


Full Address 


Dept. 7-Ju write plainly.) 


~— 


my 


Untied: | YMCA 











Place ror order for this Bargain Magazine 
offer with the Adjutant of your own American 
Legion Post or the Secretary of your Auxilia- 
ry. If more convenient, you may send $3 00 
with your name and address to The Lezion 
Subscription Service, 627 West 43rd Street, 
New York City. 














Where Are These South Dakotans? 


HE Soldiers’ Compensation Board of 

South Dakota is trying to locate 
thirty-five former service men, one- 
time residents of that State, in order 
to send them their state adjusted com- 
pensation checks. All of these men 
made application for compensation and 
their claims were approved. Checks 
were mailed to them at the addresses 
given but were returned to the board 
unclaimed, because in the meantime the 
men had moved and had left no for- 
warding addresses. If the men listed 
below or anyone who knows them will 
forward their present correct addresses 
to the South Dakota Soldiers’ Compen- 
sation Board, Pierre, South Dakota, 
checks will be mailed. 


BARTONICEK, Frank, Veblen, S. D.; BATE- 
MAN, Joseph W., Belle Fourche, S. D.; 
BerGH, Daniel C., Onida, S. D.; BocGarpus, 
Phil Sheridan, c/o Harrison Miller, South- 
west City, Mo.; BRELSFOoRD, John Hichcock, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

CANNON, Leslie H., Carter, S. D.; Carey, 
Ralph W., Maderia, Cal.; CHRISTENSEN, 
Carl Lee, Galveston, Tex. 

Durry, Bernard A., Lake Preston, S. D. 


The Profiteer Hunt 


(Continued from page 7) 


United States to the Yale & Towne com- 
pany of $642,823. In both cases the 
Yale & Towne bids had been the lowest 
that were received. 

Business on this basis was entirely 
satisfactory to the Government. The 
Yale & Towne company made its deliv- 
eries promptly, the quality of its work- 
manship was excellent and it was turn- 
ing out fuse setters at a much lower 
price than the Government hitherto had 
been obliged to pay. This was the state 
of affairs when on September 18, 1918, 
the Ordnance Department received 
from J. A. Horne, vice-president of the 
Yale & Towne company, an unusual 
letter. 

Mr. Horne set forth that when the 
company undertook to manufacture 
fuse setters it based its price on the 
best information obtainable from the 
Frankford Arsenal and other sources, 
quoting prices of $68.95 and $64.39 
“not without some misgiving,” because 
it was feared the company might not 
be able to make the setters at this fig- 
ure. This would mean a financial loss, 
as there were no cost-plus agreements. 
Experience had shown, however, that 
the company had been able to make 
“these fuse setters at a much lower 
cost than originally contemplated.” 

“Therefore,” concluded Mr. Horne, 
“we believe it is just and proper for 
this company to offer to the Govern- 
ment a substantial reduction in the 
price of both the 1912 and 1913 models, 
as covered by our present contracts, 
and to accept new business at these re- 
duced prices. The detail method of 
effecting this reduction may be ar- 
ranged at a conference with the proper 
officer in the Ordnance Department at 
his convenience.” 

When the Yale & Towne representa- 
tive arrived in Washington the Ord- 
nance Department received another 
shock. The “substantial reduction” ex- 
ceeded all anticipations, and there was 
not a string attached. Yale & Towne 


Epwarps, George Charles, No. Dearborn 
st., Chicago; ELiswortH, Elmer E., For 
Miley, San Francisco, Cal. 

FARLEY, Thomas, Denver, 
John R., Winnett, Mont.; 
Otto, Centerville, S. D. 

Go.tpy, Frank E., Evanston, Wyo. 


Colo.; Foy, 
FRANK, Vernie 


Hay, Clarence N., Belleville, Ontarig 
Canada. 

JOHNSON, Anton, Akron, 0. 

KIRSCH, Elizabeth, S., Omaha, Neb. 


LEE, Oscar, Medicine Hat, Alta., Canada: 
LOFGREN, John W., Lake Norden, S. D. 

MARSALEK, Frank, Lake Andes, §. D, 
MASON, Clifford C. Hayes, S. D.; Myxkiayp 
Axel, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

NORMAN, Gus, Vermilion, S. D. 

PETERSON, Christian M. Clark, S. D. 

RICHARDSON, Charlston A., Gatun, Canal 
Zone, RYAN, Eugene H., Morris, Minn. 

Scueur, Harm, Alexandria, S. D.; Srp. 
SON, Roy M., Huron, S. D.; SMitH, Arthur 
Los Angeles, Cal.; SmitH, Arthur Jame, 
508 Second st., Mapleton, Minn.; Sim, 
Elmer, Winner, S. D., SVEEN, Norman A. VN, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

TINKELENBERG, William, Corsica, S. D, 

ZicK, Arthur G., 40 W. 9th st., St. Paul 
Minn, 


was willing practically to cut its price 
in two. The contracts were redraw 
and the price on the $68.95 articles was 
reduced to $38. The price of the $64.3) 
fuse setter was cut to $33. By thes 
reductions the public saved $302,723, 
which otherwise would have been clear 
velvet for the Yale & Town Manufar. 
turing Company. 
Extreme modesty marked the he 
havior of the contractor in this negoti- 
ation. He desired no publicity, m 
praise—nothing. By no word or sig 
did he indicate that he was consciow 
of doing anything that was not his duty 
toward the country whose service hk 
had accepted. This  self-effacement 
may or may not have something to & 
with the fact that one searches in vait 
for the name of Yale & Towne on th 
“honor roll” of 102 contractors whom 
the Ordnance Department recom 
mended for the distinguished servic 
certificates which the War Department 
distributed among contractors wh 
seemed to be especially deserving. 
These citations are impressively & 
graved pieces of parchment. One 
lend a touch of distinction, framed ani 
hanging in an office. But none hang 
in the office of Yale & Towne, and per 
haps it does not matter so much. 
profiteer hunt promises to reveal som 
peculiar situations in the affairs of 5 
few such “decorated” concerns. 





truth is that not all of the 102 ort 
nance citations were actually i 
Last-minute discoveries promp 
cials to hold in abeyance a few of thet 
even after the signatures of forme 
Secretary of War Baker and formé 
Assistant Secretary Crowell had. bet 
affixed and everything was in readines 
for the bestowals. The dealings @ 
several firms who did receive 
cates have lately come under 
inquiry. 

Since it began its discussion of Wf 
contractors and their profits 
Weekly time and again has ma 
statement that the majority of con 
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served their country in absolute > 
mod faith so far as observance of their an: ost. a RLEPHONE SYSTEM % 
pledged word was concerned. But is WHICH 3 TURN ARE CONNECTED BY THE LONG LINES OF THE a Te 
Jearbom | there anything particularly noteworthy ~~ &MERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. pA SS 
E., For} or commendable in that? The war- . B Vs Le 
time contractor usually found rich ma- a (} 
.; For} terial rewards for his virtue. Honesty on ; 
, Vernief should be taken for granted, and the} | { , PF Nines Patsrcc- \ 
recent activities of the War Depart- 
0. ment and the Attorney-General indicate oy 
Ontario that, as the old maxim says, it is the ee 
best policy. . 
When the Weekly decided to publish 
Neb. an account of the services of several 
Canada: icularly meritorious contractors it 
’ D. | went for assistance to an Army officer 
S. D:§ who has had a great deal of experience 
lyKLam, § with contractors and who has most of 
| their records in his charge. It was sug- 
gested that the Weekly’s wants could be 
-D. readily supplied. Would not a state- a. 
n, Cangjy ment of the activities of the “cited” aii,  T 
linn. contractors fill the bill? he was asked. ee 
.: Suef “Not always,” the official replied. 
Arthur “In most instances the contractor in 
- Jama} question made large profits. He was 
Suir, § well paid for his service. As I under- hd a 
in A. stand it, you want instances in which 
"lh the merit of a service is based on sac- 
S.D agrees | ey may oad age e e ? 
“+ poi} up or denied to himself for the sake o U t d f th N d 
ad his country, rendering a service com- ni e or e ation Ss nee 
parable with ~ service rendered by 
a pm gee ih § in other quarters, We are a people scattered over approximately six thousand local 
and for nearly a month a considerable| three million square miles of terri- operating units cover the length 
corps of clerks was digging among the : 2 
records seeking outstanding examples tory—a people whose daily com- and breadth of the land. Uniting 
mS at anny oe by aan a mercial transactions and social these community organizations are 
3 pri os Pe: y 3 , : 
edrawm a ected above he pote on ono a interests are as wide-spread as our the Associated Companies of the 
mr difficulties. He was seeking only such boundaries. Only a unified tele- Bell System, each responsible for 
thee f cases as would stand up, he said, in the . = oe a . 
ae light of a most searching review of not| Phone service, covering the whole service in its territory. 
n clearg one or a few, but all of a given contract- country, can serve our needs. —e ; 
anufac§ T'S poees ee a“ the + ag a Linking together the Associated 
ment. He said it might be possible for ° * . ‘Tr : 
he bef him to cite a single example of mag- Such a eter in tam, een Companies is the American Tele- 
‘negoti-f Danimous conduct on the part of a con- a national organization with uni- phone and Telegraph Company. 
ity, m0 tractor, after which further investiga- f liei oF s I he | di : 
- ‘ie tion would disclose this to be merely an orm policies and operating It operates the long distance lines, 
nscionp W0lated example; it might represent) methods; and also in each com- develops nation-wide policies 
ris duty ome of twenty-nine contracts held by the ~eugi ; ae : ; nat 
vice keg S4me company, in twenty-eight of which munity a local organization with standards of practice and equip- 
cement the Government got the short end of full = oe sbility f f ss 
tot rope. ull authority and responsibility for ment for the improvement of the 
in vai, The quest was not fruitless, and the} the problems of thet community. _ service and for the benefit of all 
on the Yale & Towne case is presented as one : , 
wie that will stand up. When Yale & Such tan Se ‘ f In thi ? 
read Towne engaged to make fuse setters for uch a service is the service o n this commonwealth of service 
carve artillery it tackled an article that was the Bell System. Two hundred | the best interests of the nation and 
rte strange to its manufacturing processes. : : 
swag ft Was not sure, by a wide margin, and fifty thousand employees and the community are equally served. 
what the fabrication processes would : 


g cost. On the basis of the best informa- 
tion obtainable it rendered an estimate, 
an estimate calculated to cover maxi- 
mum costs and return a fair profit. 
Up to that point there is no difference 
een the action of Yale & Towne 
and ninety-nine out of every one hun- 
dred contractors. Production began, 
and Yale & Towne found it could make 
setters for half what it had 
thought it could. It quietly stepped up 
and refunded the balance to the Gov- 
emmment. That is the circumstance 
t marks out Yale & Towne. 

ese points contrast strangely with 

the behavior of other contractors whose 
airs we have observed. We have 
seen that it was a common experience 
for a contractor to discover, as Yale & 
owne did, that the initial estimate of 
cost was too high—sometimes one hun- 
percent too high. And it was a 














¢ common experience for contractors to 
“te collect that profit and to increase it. 
tract nexperienced government officials were 





to an extent. We have seen 








towar/ Better Service 


x “BELL SYSTEM” 
% AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
t=} 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





Coan 
FIREWORKS 


Patriotic Public Displays $100.00 up 
Private and Club Displays 10.00 up 


Complete Effects for Sham Battles 


Scenic Spectacles portraying battles of 

Argonne, St. Mihiel «nd No Rian’s Land 
carried in stock for big benefits 

Write Dept. G for catalez or special program 


Gordon Fireworks Co. 





190 N. State St., Chicago, III. 


‘> 





Carnivals, Picnics, 
Celebrations, Etc. 


Buy your supplies where you get the best goods and 
the lowest prices. We have been terry for over 30 
years, and our goods can be disposed of at a large profit. 

Write for Shure Winner, Catalogue No. 100-L. Itisa 
sure guide to profits and success. it illustrates every- 


thing you need. Balloons Jewelry 
Paddle Wheels Aluminum Goods 
Flags Paddle Wheel Goods 
Decorations Indian Blankets 
Dolls Watches 


Novelties in Great Variety 
Chinese ets Silverware 

This catalogue sent toany Amer- 
ican Legion Post 

You need it if you want your 
next affair to be successful. 

N. SHURE Co. 

WHOLESALE VARIETY MERCHANDISE 

237 W. Madison St., Chicago, 10 
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American 
Chicle Co. 





Ou THA om y PRR 
Become Railway Postal Clerks 


$1600 to $2300Y ear 


HUNDREDS NEEDED 


Every Ex-Service Man Should aa Franklin Institute, 
Write Immediately Pa Dept. TI91 
Work NoLayofis Rochester, N. Y. 
aid Vacations 7 _Sirg: Send me, without charge, 


sll os” Schedute showing places of D. 
c 


jobs obtainable; (4) In- 


preference. 
regarding preference to ex-serv- 


format 
ice men. 
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other examples in which contracts were 
drafted with the intent of reducing 
profits, but, according to recent audits, 
actually increased them. We have re- 
viewed one case in which a Government 
official reports that a contractor—the 
American Electro Products Company— 
deliberately imposed “unreasonable” 
terms on the Government, because, it 
was said, this firm did not want a con- 
tract. The Government, either through 
necessity or ignorance, accepted the 
“unreasonable” terms. 

We have seen these things and more. 

Most of us know, furthermore, from our 
own experience, that next to the goug- 
ing vendors of food and clothing the 
profiteering landlord was able oy Bm 
his handiwork closest the hearth and 
purse of the average citizen. Uncle 
Sam was one of his most conspicuous 
victims. Roofs could not be built rap- 
idly enough to house the vast organiza- 
| tion required to handle the war. 
Early in 1918 the Ordnance Depart- 
|ment’s district office at Chicago, from 
which was supervised the enormous 
production activities of that teeming 
industrial region, had outgrown every- 
thing in the way of quarters. Twelve 
thousand square feet of office space was 
required, and required at once, if the 
work was to go on without a hitch.”°The 
thousands who were trying to rent noth- 
ing more commodioys than a three- 
room-and-kitchenette apartment in 
Chicago in 1918 will appreciate the sit- 
uation of the young officer who was 
detailed to “engage such quarters,” as 
if it were as easy as purchasing an 
apple of Socrates’s countryman who 
conducts a sidewalk fruit emporium 
at Madison and Wells. 

It proved, however, little more diffi- 
cult. The officer received a call from 
John Baskerville, a Chicago property 
owner, who said he understood the 
Army was looking for office space. The 
burdened officer felt a great weight 
roll from his shoulders when Mr. Bas- 
kerville announced that he had just 
12,000 feet available, and the specifi- 
cations suited the Army to a T. 

“Now as to the terms, Mr. Basker- 
ville?” inquired the officer when these 
details had been settled. 

“Oh, merely the upkeep—your share 
of heat, insurance and taxes,” replied 
the owner. “I want to do my bit in 
the war.” 

A lease was drawn up on these 
terms “for the duration of the war,” 
neither the officer nor Mr. Baskerville 
having the least idea as to whether the 
war was to end in ten months or ten 
years. Mr. Baskerville interposed no 
technicalities as to the literal meaning 
of the duration clause, and the Army 
occupied most of his six-story building 
rent free for nine months after the 
Armistice was signed. 

The Ford Motor Company’s war con- 


|tracts were among the most extensive 


in the country. To mention only a few 
things, the Ford organization produced 
Eagle boats for the Navy, Liberty mo- 
tors for the Air Service, tractors, artil- 
lery, steel helmets, tanks and small 
gasoline-propelled vehicles which a vis- 
itor from Mars might remark was one 
of the distinguishing characteristics of 
the earth. Some of the Ford Air Ser- 
vice contracts are now under investiga- 
tion, and the writer was informed from 
a trustworthy source that the Govern- 
ment will present a large claim for the 
return of alleged overpayments. 





If this is true, the Ford company’s 


business dealings with the Government 
present some striking contrasts. The 
company received a distinguished ser. 
vice certificate for “the perfection of 
manufacturing processes and produce. 
tion of caisson material for 4.7-inch 
guns and 155 mm. howitzers.” The 
particulars of the caisson engagement 
are these. A series of cost plus tep 
percent contracts were signed begin. 
ning in December of 1917 calling for ap 
estimated aggregate outlay by the Goy. 
ernment of $12,986,160. Costs fell be. 
low expectations—an unusual thing jp 
cost-plus contracts—and when the 
Armistice came the material was about 
seventy-five percent completed and the 
Government had paid out only a little 
more than $6,000,000, or half what it 
expected to spend. 
Then came the “termination cop. 
tract” by which the Ford company’s 
affairs with the Government wer 
wound up. In earlier articles we have 
shown how contractors profited enor. 
mously by these “termination” agree. 
ments, which were drafted almos 
always in the greatest haste. Such 
agreements sometimes were made ty 
contain provisions entirely contrary to 
the original agreements they were sup. 
posed to terminate. Now, by thc stand. 
ards that prevailed, the Ford company 
had legitimate ground to present 4 
claim for settlement, by termination 
contract or otherwise, totaling prob 
ably more than a million dollars. } 
could present evidence of all sorts of 
expensive preparations to complete the 
remaining quarter of the contract and, 
if as shrewd as some contractors, it 
could have actually collected more in 
cash than it would have made had the 
remainder of the contract been fulfilled 
It could have claimed additionally many 
hundreds of thousands under such 
headings as “depreciation,” “amortiza- 
tion,” “overhead,” “increased facili- 
ties.’ A Government official who is 
familiar with such matters declared the 
Ford company probably could have ob 
tained an award of half a million do 
lars in settlement of this prematurely 
terminated contract. As it was it set 
tled for a few thousand dollars cover- 
ing materials to be used making caisson 
parts which had actually been bought 
and paid for by the Ford company. 
Cinderella had her fairy prince, wh 
exhibited all the qualities of a goo 
supply sergeant when the matter of 3 
glass slipper opened the doors of the 
medieval four hundred to that obscur 
young lady on the eve of the swellest 
social crush of the season. The fledg- 
ling A. E. F. had the Allies. For bor 
rowed finery Mlle. Cinderella had noth 
ing on Pete Doughboy, treading th 








frozen roads to the front in the winte 
of 1917. French airplanes flew over 
head and French artillery lay in his 
rear; a French one-pounder and # 
British Stokes mortar stood guard # 
the regimental P. C.; the machine-gw 
company was provided with the Hoteb 
kiss (French), and the funny litte 
Chauchat automatic kept watch in th 
front-line trench. The lieutenat 
lugged a Very pistol and his men car 
ried French gas masks at their 
and wore British helmets on 
heads. 

Pershing cabled early for steel he 
mets, and the War Department sot 
bids. The lowest received was thirty 
one cents per helmet, until the Ford 
Motor Company offered to make @ 
lion of them at cost plus ten 
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nment | with a guaranteed maximum price of 
thirty-one cents, and offered to refund 


to the Government all savings under F : © 
on of : 
thirty-one cents. The Government ac- y/ "a 
— cepted and paid $310,000 in advance. ©) Sm TT OO QS/Cr% 
: When the Ford company had delivered 
955,516 helmets it announced the cost 


\ 


. had been 10 1-3 cents each and wrote You buy style— 
begin: the Government out a check for d 1 
for an | $197,000. Every steel helmet that went and get long wear 


> Ges overseas came from the tria ar- 
oll be. shaped plant of Henry Ford at Phila- 


Socks didn’t m: hen y 
delphia. The Ford engineers were able Socks didn’t matter when you donned a oe 


; “se to make them for one-third of what the pias ,and covered up the rest with O. 
about Government was prepared to pay be- . a : Good-looki . 
d th cause they induced the Government to Now they are “p> en 4 “lOOKINg SOCKS 
: li i alter slightly the specifications, which help you appear wel ~dresse . 

| little resulted in a better piece of head-gear Men buy HOLEPROOFS first of all for beauty 


of style and fit. They get, in addition, what 
the name HOLEPROOF stands for: greatest 
possible wear at lowest possible cost. 

Most dealers carry HOLEPROOF. Or if not 
obtainable locally write for price list. Get 
them in silk, silk faced, and lusterized lisle—all 
good colors. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


at the lower price. This service, for 
which the Ford company made no 
any’ charge, saved the Government about 
P we 51 $500,000, which the Ford interests could 

"1 have added to their profits if they had 


enor. | desired. . 
agree. The 27,000,500 yards of pure silk 
, which the War Department ordered 
Such | from the Far East would have sufficed 
de t§ for the needs of a good many Cinder- 
ellas. It transpires, however, that this 
, cloth was requested for another pur- 
stand. | pose entirely. It was used in loading 
; cartridges. The Government’s principal 












Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited 
London, Ontario 


at agent in this transaction was the Allied 
‘nation | Silk Trading Corporation of New York, 


which held orders for 16,900,000 yards, 








Ry a large part of which was delivered be- 

rts of fore the Armistice brought a truce to 

ote the | operations. f 

et and Early in the war this contractor un- n 

ors, i} dertook to supply 6,900,000 yards at ae ee WN Qa 

‘ore ing, cost plus 7% percent. Those were busy "ae 1 va 

ad th} days. The Government was away be- é a“) 

iifilled, | hind with the actual drafting of con- ; Te | 

> many tracts, and M. C. Migel, president of > f 
- gych§ the silk corporation, volunteered to 





‘vo. f begin operations without waiting for a 
wie formal contract. He trusted the Gov- 
who is§ tment to make good its verbal prom- . 


red the ise, which it did on January 1, 1918. By ELECTRIC FIXTURES for 
eters S ROOM HOUSE Compleles OE 
=f ee 





aturely | Was turning it over to. the Government. = — 
it see | He had working capital to the extent of a AR |] 
cover-§ $500,000 tied up in the operatian. : ’ 
When Mr. Migel undertook this ser- 
bought} vice he had only a rough idea of what 
it would let him in for. Indeed, he did 
se, wh not even have a legal contract—not a 
a gooip scrap of paper which could have bound 
or of a the Government to buy any silk he 
of te might bring from the Orient. In view 
of these uncertainties he felt a profit of 
7% percent would not be exorbitant. 
e found through experience that his 
difficulties were less than he had made 
allowance for, so on May 6, 1918, he 
wrote the contract section of the Ord- 
nee Department a letter in which he 
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When the Allied Silk Trading Corpora- Bea > ieee 
m undertook to assist the O amet T De- utify Your Home. 


partment in the manufacture of 7,000,000 | MAGN RIS ENT SET OF 8 PIECES, including Dust-Proof Attachmente— 





yards of cartridge cloth there was no desire yg AL: > By tre! ei am aanae aan 

on their part to undertake this work par- ) order ship C, O. B00 PLETE SATISFACTION 

ticularly for profit. The 7% percent com- D 2c STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG | 
on arranged at the time the contract UNITED LIGHTING FIXTURE CO., Inc., 280 Bowery, New York City. Dept. 54 


was placed was accepted with the idea of 
afeguarding the company from any possible 
that might have occurred in the exe- 
cution of the contract. 
‘ k gives us great pleasure, therefore, to 
niorm you that, owing to the fact that pay- 
ments have been prompt, requirements ie 
within the bounds of reason and 
Prompt and ready assistance rendered by 
Ordnance Department, the Allied Silk 
theie Corporation has decided to reduce 
commission on this contract from 71% 
yereant to three percent (and possibly less 
their discretion) on the entire amount 








NOVELTIES eS 


Panes, Sager Sticks, Contec, Wetine’ 
Souvenirs, ete Paddle Wheels for rent or 
sale and mdse. to go with them 














222 West Madison St., Chicago, lil. 
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is Playtime 
Base Ball, Tennis, Golf, 


Swimming—every athletic 
sport—insist upon Spal- 
ding equipment and safis- 
faction. 

Spalding Gloves—$}, 1.50, 2, 2.50, 
3, 3.50, 4, 5, 5.50, 6, 7, 7.50 and 8. 
Spalding Base Balls—25c, 50c, 75c, 
$1, 1.50, 1.25 and Official Na. 

tional League Ball, $2. 


Tennis Rackets—$3, 3.50, 4.50, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13.50 and $15. 


Official Tennis Ball—Each 50c. 


Spalding Kro-Flite and new ‘‘50”’ 
Golf Balls—Each 75c. 


Complete catalogue sent on request 


And all large cities 











Don't send a single 

penny. Ten daysFree 
Trial. When the 
ring comes, examine 
it—If you are not 


a White Perfect Cut Diamonds can be yours. 
No Red-Tape. No risk. 


Million Dollar FREE Send for it today. It 


Bargain Book pictures thousands of ¢ 
Bargains. Address Dept. A225. 
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J.M.LYON &CO.\)\ 
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SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
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of the contract, making a gain of between 
$200,000 and $300,000 for the Govern- 
ment. . « « 

It is understood that we are not to be 
relieved of any responsibility in our work 
under this contract because of this change. 
. . + The spirit we are endeavoring to 
display we hope will be emulated by others. 


Inter - departmental Memorandum 
P423.71—2216, dated June 18, 1918, 
from Contract Section to Cost Account- 
ing Branch, subject Contract No. War- 
Ord-G958-374E, contains inscriptions as 
rare as some of those discovered in the 
tomb of the late Tut-ankh-Amen. It 
reads: 

1. The Allied Silk Trading Corp. had a 
contract dated January 1, 1918, calling for 


6,900,000 yards of silk cartridge cloth, Thig: 
contract was on a cost plus 7% pe 

basis. The contractor has magnanim 

agreed to reduce his profit to three per. 
ee 


The profits which the Allied $i 
Trading Corporation declined to ac 
totaled more than half a million dollarg 
This contractor received a distinguished 
service certificate. 

So much to indicate the manner & 
which the industrial estate, in certajg 
instances, served the country. 
profiteer hunt will not lead in the dire 
tion of these Americans. 


This is the final instalment of Mp 
James’s series on “The Profiteer Hunt® 


The Masquerader 


(Continued from page 4) 


branch. The check was forged. The 


French police raged, 

Then one afternoon, so we learned 
later, “Colonel” Benny Stein, accom- 
panied by “Captain” John Blake and 
“Lieutenant” Harry Keyes (actually 
privates and deserters), drove along 
the road which runs beside the Loire 
from Angers to Tours. “Colonel” Stein, 
with the eagles of assumed rank on 
his shoulder, the insignia of the In- 
spector General’s Department on his 
collar, and the blue, white and red of 
General Headquarters adorning his left 
sleeve, sank back comfortably into the 
luxurious cushions of a large automo- 
bile for which the Commanding General 
of the District of Paris was conducting 
a frantic search at that moment. 

The party traveled swiftly. At a 
railway siding in a small town along 
the route they came upon two freight 
cars loaded with American leather @nd 
bound for the army shoe repair shops 
near Romorantin. The doors of the 
cars were open; nearby stood a pair of 
elegant Frenchmen who were examin- 
ing the contents of the cars as best 
they could. : 

“Colonel” Stein ordered his car 
halted. The bogus captain, acting the 
part of adjutant, called the masquerad- 
ing lieutenant, who was the “colonel’s” 
aide-de-camp, and directed him to ques- 
tion the Frenchmen. The strangers 
approached the American car, explain- 
ing that they were shoe manufacturers 
from Angers and interested in the fine 
quality of the leather. 

“Yes,” sighed Stein, “it’s fine leather. 
It is a shame to sell it now. What we 
get for it won’t pay the cost of trans- 
porting it overseas.” 

“What do you mean?” The French- 
men became interested. 

“The Government has ordered it sold 
—anything to get rid of it.” Stein 
shook his head sadly, taking off his 
cap and exposing his new gray wig. 
He looked at the civilians through an 
impressive pair of horn-rimmed glasses. 

“Who will sell it? When? Where?” 
asked the shoemakers. 


“J will,” Stein answered. “I am 


| commissioned to get rid of it as quickly 


as possible.” 
“How much?” the Frenchmen asked. 


“What will you give?” Stein coun- 
tered. 
The shoemakers figured. They ex- 
amined the leather closely and offered 
a small sum. Stein laughed. They 
raised the sum. He named a higher 


one. Within a short time they hag 
come to terms. Private Stein was 
to take the money. But no! 


French shoemakers suddenly dema 
that he deliver the goods to their fae 
Private Stein pondered, 


tory at Angers. 
then promised. 
A startled lieutenant in charge of th 
American roundhouse nearby was su 
moned to the car of a very stern @ 
onel. The latter demanded that a swi 
engine be made available at once @ 
the siding where the “surplus” leather 
stood. a 
“By the way,” the “colonel” com 
mented sharply, “my adjutant re 
that your roundhouse is filthy. ve 
name?” He took out his notebook, ™ 
_The trembling lieutenant confesial 
his name and produced an engine. E 


gonad hauled the cars where he 
bid. 4 


Private Stein proceeded elegant 
with his retinue to Angers. There 
visited at once the headquarters offs 
Negro labor battalion. The ba 
were dirty—the commanding 
was anxious to please. At P. 
Stein’s suggestion twenty men h 
in a motor truck to unload the lea 

Stein pocketed the check—40 
francs—and cashed it in Tours 
night. The two carloads of leather 
were reported “missing” when the Av 
F. closed up shop and came home, © 

The “colonel” went on to Monte 
Afterward he told me it was an 
successful trip. 

“We just broke even,” he explaimal 
mournfully, “and I had to go bad 
Paris for funds.” 

It was on that return journey, in@ 
billeting area near Lyon, that Pri 
Stein first learned that police were 
lowing him. One night “Captain” 
Blake, his adjutant, heard Ame 
officers in a café tell a story of a 
masquerading as a colonel. The 
picion touched Stein’s perverted p 

He plunged in boldly. The next 
he passed the camp of the troops 
that area, men were drilling in @ 
drizzle. He went for their commat 
officer; brusquely, all the time stampl 
his feet angrily, he demanded an @& 
planation. Why were troops, 
American troops, drilled in the 

“T ranked him,” he explained 
ward. “He was only a lieutenant’ 
onel.” , 

While the bona fide colonel 
mered with embarrassment, bogus 
ordered the men into the barr 
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“And if the rain is stopped by three 
gelock this afternoon,” he added as his 
ar rolled away, “I will inspect your 
command with full equipment here on 
the drill field.” 

“The rain stopped at noon,” he re- 
lated months afterward when he was 
pragging of this exploit. “At three 
gclock there they were, a whole regi- 
ment out on the field. I guess it was 
a regiment—I don’t know much about 
those things. They had their equip- 
ment. Say, I never knew what the poor 
private had to carry on his back. I left 
all my stuff on shipboard.’ 

He laughed and tilted back his chair, 
there in the guardhouse in Brest where 
[ visited him. 

“That lieutenant colonel was sure 
seared. The officers were scared. I got 
out of my machine and walked over to 
this big boob, and he walked to meet 
me. He stopped, saluted, and said that 
the command was formed. 

“] frowned, and didn’t answer his 
salute. Of course not! The upper left 
pocket of his blouse was unbuttoned. 

“‘Colonel’, I said, ‘a man of your ser- 
vice should know better than to come 
out half-dressed before all these troops. 
Police up!” 

“He begged my pardon, buttoned up 
his pocket and saluted again. I re- 
plied, and proceeded with inspection. 
[bet those men remember it! I found 
nothing about the privates to complain 
of. I just asked them if they were get- 
ting enough food, and if they didn’t 
want more baseball equipment, and if 
they weren’t being drilled too hard. But 
when I came to an officer! Every one, 
I found, had something wrong with 
him. Their knees weren’t together, 
their eyes weren’t to the front, their 
hair wasn’t cut right. I made a good 
colonel. I always worried about officers’ 
hair. But the men? I should say not. 
I was a private myself once.” 

The trail of Private Stein to Paris 
and along the boulevards was one of 
silent, crafty humor. Uncle Sam and 
his officers, French civilians and sol- 
diers were the marks for his jokes. He 
made money. Across his hollow chest 
appeared three strings of service bars 
and decorations. Every time he saw 
anew ribbon in a shop window he 
bought it and pinned it on seriously. 

High finance caused his ruin. It came 
late in the summer of 1919, just when 
the police were tired of looking for 

im. 

Private Stein argued that a partner 
of eqval skill would bring him even 
more success. He looked warily over 
the field of criminals. Gun toters were 
barred—to steal expertly one used 
brains. Among the eligibles was a man 
Whom we will call Frank Cummings. 

Cummings, who was a deserter of as 
‘ong experience as Stein, was operating 
just then in Paris as President of the 
American Continental Development 
Company. Just how fully Private Stein 
agreed to co-operate with him I do 
not know. Stein would never tell 

Cummings’ specialty was stocks and 
bonds. When the Paris D. C. I. cap- 
tured him he had already sold to Pa- 
Tislans thousands of dollars’ worth of 
stock in the Métro, the Paris subway. In 
raid on his office D. C. I. operators 
ound the plates with which he had 
Printed stock certificates in the Eiffel 

er. One gene ene even claimed 
ummings or Stein, he could not 

Say which, had sold him the majority 


pe ina bridge over the river Seine. 


Private Stein waxed wealthy. His 
enterprise with Cummings had netted 
him a fortune of 400,000 francs. The 
forces of the law began to close in on 
him. Regardless of them, he risked one 
more coup. Toa tailor who found busi- 
ness slack—one of the big cheap es- 
tablishments where suits are turned out 
by the thousands—he magnanimously 
offered to give a contract for re- 
uniforming the entire American army. 

All he asked for this immense favor 
was one little bribe—a mere 20,000 
francs. He signed the contract for a 
quarter million suits and pocketed the 
bribe. When last heard from by his 
creditors, the tailor had started for 
Switzerland, leaving two warehouses 
full of half-completed serge uniforms. 

But the hunt for Stein was on in 
earnest. One obstacle checked it: Every 
Frenchman described his personal ap- 
pearance differently. No one in the 
D. C. I, had ever seen him. 

Each night came the report that he 
had been recognized around the dance 
halls with a particularly attractive 
young woman. What did he look like? 
Our French informer’ very likely 
shrugged his shoulders and answered, 
“Like an American!” If the M. P.’s 
ever stopped him, a colonel, he showed 
what seemed good credentials and they 
let him alone. 

He played his tricks even on the boys 
of the D. C. I. Unsuspicious as to 
who he was, they accepted his drinks 
when he met them up in Montmartre. 
One evening, shaking with secret laugh- 
ter, he even inspected the office of the 
provost marshal in Paris. Accompany- 
ing him were several officers whom he 
knew best. 

All this we learned after his arrest 
and during his trial. In the meantime 
he disappeared. 

When he turned up, it was with a 
new woman. 

And here entered a former grisette. 
She appeared, scorned and enraged, be- 
fore the French police with her story. 
They attempted an arrest; Stein hit 
one gendarme over the head and es- 
caped, leaving a discomfited force. 

The D. C. L., the intelligence depart- 
ment, the military police, the French 
bureau, the gendarmerie and Scotland 
Yard rolled up their sleeves. 
a criminal worthy of their chains, 

I do not remember now which indi- 
vidual captured him first, though I be- 
lieve it was Captain Keith of the Paris 
D. C. I. office, one of the most energetic 
and capable officers in the organiza- 
tion. But Stein didn’t stay long. No 
one knows how he escaped; he did. 
his second arrest in a north-side hotel 
the attack was led by Sergeant Murphy, 
likewise of the Paris force. Sergeant 
Murphy, a short, fiery, nineteen-year- 
old lad, became later an officer of the 
French police. 

Stein was surrounded, chained and 
handcuffed. He promptly took off the 
handcuffs, said they annoyed him, and 
handed them back to his captors. He 


was stripped and an entirely new outfit | 
of clothes presented to him. No sooner | 


was he dressed in the fresh, inspected 
uniform then he reached his fingers 
into a pocket and withdrew a thousand- 
franc note. The police of three nations 
were mystified. 

Money appeared mysteriously all the 
time he was in arrest—one morning on 
his finger gleamed a new diamond ring; 
no one knows to this day where it came 
from. He refused to talk before his 
trial. Although for eleven months his 
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| price is limited, the price will probably be raised 
when next advertisement appears, so don’t delay. 
Fill in the coupon today—the typewriter will be 
shipped promptly. There is no red tape. We employ 
t licitors—no_ collectors— no mortgage. It is 
vod that we retain title to the machine until 
It is the greatest typewriter 
Do not send us one cent. 


s charge S28 
$110.00 for it t ) sndard 


10 & chattel 
simply underst 
full $66.20 is paid. You cannot 
pportunity you will ever have 
Get the coupon in the mails todey-——sure 


re. 
SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. ,400 360 E Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


lose 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 400 360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill 
I ; Model No. 8 F. ©. B. Chie 
tisement 1 will pay you 
$60.00 balance of the Special 
paid The tile to remain in you until 
is understood that I have five days in 
which to examine and try the typewriter If 1 choose not to 
| keep it I will carefully repack it and return it to the express 
ngent. It is understood that you give the standard guarantee. 


the L,. ¢ Smith 
adver 
until the 
SH6.20 sale price ix 


fully’ paid for It 
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facts before applying for Patents. Our book Patent-Sense 
ives t ose facts: ree. Write Lacey & Lacey, 643 - 
Pat. Washington, D.C. ESTABLISHED i869, 





who derive larg- 
est profits know 
and heed certain 





FIREWORKS 


We are Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Display Fireworks. 


Public Displays from $50.00 to $200.00. 


Special programs on request. Order displays 
for July 4th. Send for catalogue. 


WEIGAND FIREWORKS COMPANY 
Office and factory Franklin Park, Illinois 
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lhife had been an outlaw’s, the police Private Stein was a monetary ex 


! | could secure only a few points on which When the American and French 
e || to convict him. ernments attempted to collect the 
The military court sentenced him to he had swindled from their Citizen 
Doughboys Too fifteen years in Leavenworth. Then, they found it had been deposited saf 
7 * ° ° 
. ; when he was sure that an avenging in the name of his second lady frie 
You will cherish a | justice could do no more to him, and She bought a hotel in Paris. Some day, 
GOB” statuette or || while influential New York friends at- she is sure, when Private Stein is out 
lamp as a delightful tempted to gain his pardon, he sat of prison, he will return to France, 
souvenir of those |/through long evenings in the guard- 
rollicking days on || house and told the D. C. I. operators A fourth Tale of the D.C.I—Th 
er pha rae these stories at their own expense. Magic Cloak”—will appear in an ear 
when the presence His money’ — 
of a U-boat ane 
sensed, and those . . 
humorous me Those Peacetime Ships of Ours 
mit they didn’t : 
seem so funny 


then) when hang- 
ing over the rail |/ home. Its men do not know of hard away if we had not been able to with 
or out of a port hole to A 7 . ‘ 
cure our seasickness was || times except as they read the papers. draw some of our war-built ships ag 
a great indoor sport. It pays top wages and each year hires put them in the food-carrying trad 
Most of our friends who || a few more men. There have been no We shipped $20,000,000 worth of Sup 
have Doughboy a strikes, no lockouts, no quarrels. plies to the starving ones. It wasg 
and Me SBS” too as they || _ “It has won a place for its output in happy thing for the world that we had 
want to have oneof each || South America,” said the banker who the ships. It was a mighty good thing 
t Sow t+ nog ag handled the account. “It has always for our own farmers, too,for crop pricgy 
a a been able to run to capacity on its do- began to turn upward when that buyi 
Mail the coupon for free || Mestic business plus its foreign trade.” began. A coal shortage threatened 
catalog telling all about If we do not have our own merchant and we began to import coal. The rates 
“GOB” and “DOUGH- |/ ‘marine we will be at the mercy of our soared. We put some of our own ship 
BOY” artpieces. Full or 1/ Puropean competitors. Business is at work and they settled down agai 
part time agents wanted sUrop P rt ’ and ticy Sevtied Gown agai. 
everywhere. | business. Let me put that more elabo- Our foreign trade is now increasing 
American rately. : : at a more rapid rate and on a mor 
Doughboy Co. Suppose our internal prosperity to be secure basis than most of us reali 
Dept. 29, Atlanta,Ga. || 2S booming as we would wish. More The war jolted us out of our narrow 
COUPON | work than men. Wages going up, more rut. The Germans had told us that we 
Dept. 29, American Doughboy Co., Atlanta, Ga. care on the road, more built-in bath- did not know how to sell goods to South 
+) | rrr tubs, more electric washing machines. America, and we believed them. 
B i have some spare Gane Send me your agent's || We are shipping abroad that fifteen per- practically controlled the 
proposition. cent of our manufactures which we trade in Mexico. It was not until the 
Name....... cannot use at home. Likewise we are war came that we discovered that most 
sending corn and rice and cotton and of this hardware was American-made 
wheat and flour and pork and shoes and The Germans had been acting as om 
sewing machines. Then some European agents, but had pasted “Made in Ge. 
nation goes to war and—pop! Our bal- many” labels on it. As rapidly as they 
|loon of prosperity bursts. Because we established a first-rate retail trade the 
have been shipping in foreign bottoms. began to substitute their own goods for 
| That happened when Great Britain ours. They told us we did not know 
had a war with the Boers. Wehadbeen how to handle credits. We believe 
happy, busy, getting rich, shipping our them. We believe easily, we Americans 
exports and getting in our imports being an open-hearted and credulow 
under foreign flags. England needed people. Therefore we did not go into 
duce the great- : . all the ships she could lay hands on to_ the foreign banking business on a grett 
est improve- send her men and munitions to Africa. scale, but where we did not haves 
eee eg @ Freight rates went skyhigh, our ex- single bank in South America we now 
ous werd : ports stopped (save such exports as_ have thirty or forty. We are doings 
invented. Air Great Britain needed), our imports better credit business than the Germans 
ee pe were partially cut off. The value of used to do, because it is a fairer busi 
Tube shows at : : our farm crops slumped one-third. No ness to our customers. Instead d 
a glance through one blamed Great Britain. But there forcing long-time. credits on them ¥ 
Sapa Gals Uieas anenat oh ofr tn ten, 4s) | are the facts. We lost enough out of are teaching the ailvantage of discounts 
our own personal, individual pants’ and short time. Yet we give the 


AiR-GAGE ad Tubes pockets to have built a couple of fleets. plenty of latitude if they nee it. 


—sell on sight to almost every car owner because they During the earlier part of the World “Our credit losses in Sorth J 
safe eee ne eres ang, Cxpense. Add one-third | War we did not suffer, because all we are actually less than they 
men st once. Experience not necessary.” Big illustrated Pree could manufacture was urgently needed home,” said Dr. Klein, “because we at 
fnase without capital. Write ter free Beck Tease. | DY the Allies. Because the Allies were more careful.” 
THE PAUL RUBBERCO., Dept. 2, Salisbury, N.C. | firhting, the countries which had bought The Department of Commerce 8 
from them were apy buy of us. planning in a big way for the fa 
° If we had been able to ship in our own Where Americans cannot be found ® 
Aluminum Ware | ships we would have made a great deal handle American business in a foreign 
Just the prizes that the crowd |/more money. That is an irritating city native agents will be used. 
I Se ae oe Rate | argument to our friends across the sea, Klein has a list of 100,000 reliable m- 
on equal valucs. Also get next || but it is true. After the Armistice the tive firms all over the world which will 
to our game “Bingo” played like || famine-stricken nations of Europe be- act in that capacity. The Germans an 
Lotto With eneh Goaae. gan to call for help. We were using the British and the French who for 
Citeoge Sierieting Co |our ships then—those that could be merly acted as our agents are to fi 
_ navigated—in bringing our men and the game is no longer so easy. No om 

—_ | goods back from France. We sought to blames them, mind you, for trying ® 
TAILORING SALESMEN | send food to Europe. What happened? put their goods in the market in plac 
. ‘ : : European ship-owners shot the rates of the American-made goods for whit 
Fastest selling made to measure line, suits,/.4 high they could not have been they were supposed to be the agents 
overcoats, $29.50—one price, all wool, every-| reached by a skyrocket. European commerce is both practicil 
thing guaranteed. Profits in advance, steady | “No one criticises them. They are in and patriotic. But now that we know 
job. Biggest old reliable house. Experienced | the shipping business and not in a ship- how they did it they cannot do it aly 
or not, write us immediately. ping philanthropy. But we would have more. 

W. D. SMITH & CO. had to pay through the nose for the That is only one phase of the work 
Established 1895 Dept.52 Chicago|freight on the food we were giving of the Department of Commerce. 1% 
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Sent for only $2! 
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se —") only $5. 
months. Othe 


‘Gre: » Gold shank month fc 
artistically hand - carved . -wise, ret urn 
and delicately engraved. | No risk—no delay—transac- 
Price $57.5 tions strictly confidential. 
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nearly 3,000 Gastyptions of the most amaring bargains tn 
Cae hes and Jeweilry--10 months to pay on everything 
for Copy No. 109%L. 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


CAPITAL £1.000,000 


LW:SWEET INC. 


-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


We Have | 
12 OPENINGS 


in our 
Sales Department 


and energetic: 
- ilitv: 
t char- 





If you are alive 
If you have real s: 
If you have an exceller 

acter and qe a rsona 
We I rou a perma I 


le Ss 


Excellent remuneration 


hese, Apply to Seles Manager. 


American Radio & Research Corporation 
144 College Ave. Medford Hillside, Mass. 








Sell TIRES. 


DIRECT FRQM FACTORY 
. Y < localit 7 
Y« 


J and get yourownt! 
F by simply conding us orders from frie 
Neighbors. No Capital or Experience 
We deliver and collect direct. Pay you daily, 
Most Liberal Tire Guarantee Seer Written 
ow & nee are Bon led against A lental 
ration, Blis- 
« for 
faetur- 
al Offer 





q Blow- Outs ant 
iz 10,000 miles. Weare 
im ers. Write today for Great Sp 
to Agents and low Factory Prices. 


ARMOUR TIRE & RUBBER CO. Dept.SOD, DAYTON, 0. 
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Become « lawyer. Legally 
tra: > 
and bi — 
and public life.Grea 
tunities now than ev 
i tndegendent-be “4 po 
000 to > $10,000 Annually 


¢ snide yoo step by step. You can trai: at bom 
i etime. Le | 


. Low cost, easy terms. 
text material, including fourteen-yolu 


w Guide’’ and Evidence’ . 
EE Bend for them NG 





ty, Dept. 6361-L, Chicago 
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THIS NOTICE FOR 
LIVE POST OFFICIALS 
If you are one—Read it! 





If your Post needs more 

money and has tried all of 

the unsatisfactory time- 

Worn methods, it will pay 

‘ou Well and cost you noth- 

ng to find out all about 
The Legion Subscription Service easy money m 
ing plan—It’s a sure-fire shot that can’t miss the 
money mark. Write: 


The Legion Subscription Service 
627 West 43rd Street, New York City 











| finding trade opportunities. 
ing our manufacturers and exporters | 








how to get business. Not long ago a 
high duty was clapped on rubber coats 
in Argentina in order that a business 
of building rubber coats at home might 
be built up. That might have jolted the 
American firms which had had the busi- 
ness, except that the Department of 
Commerce told them in time. Now they 
are doing a larger trade in the non- 
dutiable findings for rubber coats than 
they used to do in the coats themselves. 
By way of lagniappe the makers of 
rubber-coat-making machinery are ship- 
ping scores of machines. 

You get the point? American export 
commerce with other countries is grow- 


| ing as is the trade of no other country. 


We did 81 percent more forei ign com- 
merce in 1922 than we did in 1913. 
Twenty other major countries showed 
an increase of only two percent. That 
means prosperity ahead unless we de- 
liberately cut our own throats. We can 
and have sold that fifteen percent of 
which Dr. Klein speaks before we had 
really learned how to do business with 
other nations. Now that we are learn- 
ing— 

Building reports show that more fac- 
tories are being built. More wharves 
are being built. More building is only 
waiting for the materials and the men. 
This report comes from all over the 
land. 

We will double and triple our present 


| export when the world gets back to 


normal. But to protect ourselves it 


| seems obvious that we must have a mer- 


| duke is shot by another 


chant marine. However it is we make 
sure of it, we must make sure. We 
would seem fools to take another chance 
on ruination because another grand 
lunatic, thereby 


| giving some militaristic nation another 


|so that only five percent 


| portant—fearful. 


| disregarded. 


chance to spill the peaceful beans. 
Likewise, when we have our own ships 
under our own flag we will be making 
|our own proper profits. I’m ashamed 
to say this, so thoroughly am I under 
the influence of the war-made propa- 
ganda. I feel, somehow, that we ought 
to step back and say to the European 
nations, “You first, Gaston.” 

I am blushing like a high-school girl 
used to blush. But the facts cannot be 
In a century of history 


| American-owned ships—during a part 
|}of that century they were proportion- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| Canal. 


ately more numerous than now—did a 
business of nine billion dollars on 
American freights. In the same period 
foreign-owned ships took twenty-nine 
billion dollars from us. Twenty billions 
of dollars that we might have had! In 
seven years we paid nine billion dollars 
to foreign ships. In our whole national 
life we have spent but a billion and a 
half for our river and harbor improve- 
ments, and that includes the Panama 
Twenty-four percent of our 


overseas business came in American 


| bottoms in one recent month. Nineteen 


percent came in Shipping Board vessels, 
one ton in 
twenty—came in privately-owned 
American craft. 

That important—more than 
Because— 

The World War taught us the need 
'of having ships in which to transport 
troops. It is sheer puling idiocy to say 
| there will not be another war. We’re 
all pacifists. None of us want to see 
another war or pay for one. But wars 
are breeding right now. They may 
never be born—not these particular 
wars—but they are being bred. Great 
Britain decided by a lopsided vote in 
the House of Commons that she must be 


im- 


is 


It is teach- | 
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While other watch dealers are raising their prices, 
asking you for larger monthly payments, and making 
payment terms harder for you to meet, we are 
offering you our new model Santa Fe Special, no 
advance in price, no money down, easier terms and 
smaller monthly payments. WE realize the war is 
over and in order to double our business we MUST 
give get war inducements, better prices, easier 


terms and smaller payments. 
ye ew to Isochronism 


L K Adjusted to the Second 


—es Thin Model. All Sizes. 


Without one penny of advance payment let us place 
in your hands to see, to examine, to inspect. to ad- 
mire. to approve, a real masterpiece in watch creation. 
A Watch which passes the most rigid inspection and 
measures up to the exacting requirements of the great 
Santa Fe Railway System, and other great American 
trunk lines. 


Page 12 of Our Watch Book is of 
Special Interest to You 
Ask for our Watch Book free—then select the Watch 
you would like to see, either the famous Santa Fe 
Special or the 6 position Bunn Special, and let us ex- 
plain our easy payment plan and send the watch 
express prepaid for you to examine No Money Down. 
Remember— No money down—easy payments buys a 
master timepiece—a 21 jewel guaranteed for a life- 
time at about half the price you pay for a similar 
watch of other makes. No money down—s wonder- 


ful offer. 
SANTA FE WATCH CO. 
6111 Thomas Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 
(Home of the Great Santa Fe Railway) 


Adjusted to Positions 
Adjusted to Temperature 





A Letter, Post Card or this , Soupen Will Bring My 
Free Watch Book 


SANTA FE WATCH CO., 
6111 Thomas Bidg., Topeka, Kansas 

Please send me your New Watch Book with the 
understanding that this request does not obligate 
me in any way. 
Name 


Address. . 








Bels, mink, madhpate and other 
fur-bearing animals, in | 
‘3 numbers, with our new, Fol 
It catches them 
sizes. Strong and 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our 
Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 
J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 44, Lebanon, Mo. 


Catch Fish 


ing, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. 
like a fly-trap a flies. Made in 





BECOME A 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERK 


Examinations soon. $1600 to $2300 a year. 
Steady life-time job. Common education 
%, sufficient. No 
» ‘pull” necessary 
y 





Mail coupon for 
. Catalog. 

% Patterson Civil 
Service School 


Patlorsen Civil Service School 
ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 
om: oent me without charge your 
ois, describing this and other % 
8. Government positions. ° 
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| in a position to dominate the seas as she 

used to do. She proposes to live up to the 
| letter of the disarmament pact which 
|she signed at Washington. But she 
} | wili make of Singapore a great forti- 
} | fied port—because she proposes to be in 
}|a position to say to our little brown 
| brother of Japan, “Stop. Road closed.” 

That is the belief of the sharps on the 
Eastern situation with whom I have 
talked in Washington. Mind you, there 
is no suggestion that she proposes to 
go to war with Japan. Nor that Japan 
plans a war with John. It is merely 
that Britain, having been in the busi- 
ness of warring and trading for a good 
many years, does not intend to be 
caught napping. No one hints that the 
| Singapore precaution is directed at us. 
. } | But if Great Britain and Japan were to 

secany difference. Ht | ficht—recalling that Japan would have 
Ite eeeaireatn gemeine Cyt ta | the advantage of fighting in her own 

side by side gu ipo caioe Doser for seven s,#yeu Hf | seas—what might happen to us? 
eeesalizegtecs fee tine: pre bree No one knows. No one knew in 1914 
ma facet eutt: es | | What would happen to us in 1917. No 
3-261] one could know. But_we, also, have 
Eastern possessions. In spite of the 
pacifistic balderdash that is mouthed 
in times of peace we know perfectly 
well that we would play your own hand. 
In the Spanish War we had not ships 
enough to take our tiny army across 
the narrow waters between Tampa and 
Santiago. We bought old hulks at 
yacht prices. Some of them barely held 
together. We did not learn by experi- 
ence. Even now—because in our 
whole-souled desire to aid the Allies we 
built cargo boats to fill their needs in- 
stead of building a balanced fleet for 
our own—even now we have only fifty 
fast transports. Great Britain has 250. 

Without a real cargo and transport 
fleet we should be as helpless in the 
eastern seas as a wooden-legged man on 
a waxed floor. We have no base for our 
ships of war in the East. In the Wash- 
ington pact we agreed not to fortify 
) | ports that should have been fortified 

| years ago. In order to play a part in 
the East—if forced on us—we should 
be compelled to send our fleet over 
there with no fortified base in which to 
lie or to which to go for rest and coal 
and refitting. It would be the most 
savage test ever asked of fighting ships 
and men. We would be forced to keep 
the high seas. The food, the oil, the 
shells, the infinite variety of necessities 
for a fleet at sea must be carried to that 
fleet by our mercantile marine. 

Or else we should be forced to stay at 
home. Lie quiet in Pearl Harbor or San 
Francisco Bay. Submit to whatever 
might happen to us in Eastern waters. 
Hope for the best. 

The cost that would be forced on us 
need not be considered. But it is worth 
observing that if we had had a mercan- 
tile marine in 1914 we need not have 
spent three billion dollars before 1919 
ended. 

The war threw everything out of 
joint. Instead of waiting for our mer- 
chant marine to grow in a natural and 
normal way as our export trade in- 
creases—so that in the end we should 
find our rivals had all the docks and 
wharves and fuel stations and the estab- 
lished business—we had a fleet thrown 
in our laps just at the time that our 
export trade took such a furious bound. 
To put it differently, our mercantile 
marine did increase in a normal way. 
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Containing complete story of NS " 
the origin and history of that Wy 
wonderful instrument—the 


SAXOPHONE 


This book tells you when touseSax- 
ophone—singly, in quartettes, in sex- 
tettes, or in regular band; howtoplay’ a) 
from cello partsin orchestra and many <7 
other things you would liketoknow. Way 

The Buescher Saxophone is the easiest ¢ 
of all wind instruments to play. With 
the aid of the first three lessons, which "J 
are sent without charge, the scale can be mastered In 
an hour; in afew weeks you can be playing popular 
music, The Saxophone is the most popular instrument 
for Home Entertainment, Church, Podge or School, or 
for Orchestra Dance Music. 

You may try any Buescher Saxo- 

Easy to pay phone, Cocnet. Trumpet.fveme- 
bone or other Instrument 6 days in your own home. If 
satisfied, pay for it by easy payments. Mention instru- 
ment interested in when sending for Free Book. 






















BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
6590 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 
_Sneeannine onl m rights registered 
Registered Patent Attorney 
LEGIONNAIRE OF MARYLAND 
Solicits as a member of the old established firm of MILO B. STEVENS 
We offer astrictly professional service at moderate fees. Preliminary 
edvice without charge. Send sketch or model for examination. Offices, 


Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
marks and Copy- 
E. E. STEVENS, Jr. tststtte risth U.S. inty 
& CO., the business of his fellow Legionnaires and of their friends. 
Barrister Bidg., Washington, D.C. ; 338 Monadnock Block .Chicago, Ills. 
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Large shirt manufacturer wants agents 
to sell complete line of shirts, pajamas, 
and nightshirts direct to wearer. Ad- 
vertised brand--exclusive patterns--easy 
to sell. No experience or capital re- 
quired, Entirely new proposition. 
Write for free samples, 
Madison Shirt Co., 503 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


Your Qutfit’s Photograph 


In '17, "18 or "19 your organization was photo- 











graphed. It's the only photograph of the “bunch” r : 
as you and they were then. It can never be taken It grew in proportion to ru trade. But 
again. Get a copy now, while you can, for your siness it is doin or us isn 

children and their children's children. If your out- the yo gee it i ~~ 7 i. tal & 
fit was photographed we can supply it. Give f fair and norma part of our tota usl- 


ness. Our shipowners cannot afford to 


name—camp and date. Price $3.00. 
operate their ships. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 





Our chicf trade rivals are head ove 
heels in debt to us. Europe owes y 
fifteen billion dollars in public and py}. 
vate loans. We are prosperous through 
the fortune of war; Europe is on the 
teetering edge of bankruptcy. It jg 
evident that Europe will try to captur 
the world trade. The European ng 
tions need the business. If they hay 
the ships they will get the trade. That 
is as plain as a wooden pump. If w 
have a million dollars’ worth of good 
to sell to a South American custome 
and France has the same amount to sel} 
to the same customer it will be imposg. 
ble for us to outbid France for the sery. 
ices of her own ships. We may be wil. 
ing to pay a higher freight rate, but the 
wise European government will fini 
some way to see that the loss to the 
shipowner is made up, in order that the 
million dollar order goes to her factory, 
As she should. That is business anj 
patriotism. 

The Shipping Board does not beliew 
in the principle of government owner. 
ship of ships. A firm can do busines 
more cannily than a government. 4 
company can engage in business on its 
own account. A government cannot 
Costs are lower to the individual; his 
initiative is greater, the speed snap. 
pier. If the Government is compelled 
to operate the Government’s mercantile 
fleet and get the business—and that is 
why the fleet will be operated—it wil 
eventually drive out of the shipping 
business the Americans who are now 
engaged in it. It will be cutting the 
throats of the very men it is hoping 
will buy its fleet. Yet that is what has 
been forced on the Government by the 
failure of the last Congress to enaet 
the subsidy bill into law. 

Remember that the American flag is 
to be kept on the seas. 

The reason why American shipping 
men cannot operate without some form 
of government aid is plain to be seen 
There is a difference in wage costs of 
from $8,000 to $12,000 a year between 
an American and a British ship. What 
is far more important, the British ship 
was built at a cost of $750,000, we will 
say. The same vessel built here would 
cost one million dollars. That makesa 
difference of $250,000 in cost, anda 
shipowner charges off twenty percenta 
year for interest, taxes, insurance, de 
preciation and the like. So that to the 
$50,000 annual increased cost of the 
American vessel is added an $8,000 
wage difference. The total means that 
the American ship can keep the se 
only at a loss, as compared to its rival. 
It can be outbid on every charter. Dut 
ing 1922 Great Britain managed to ge 
950,000 tons of idle shipping back to 
work. We laid up 100,000 more tons. 
Since then we have laid up another 
100,000 tons or more. 

Here is the nub of the whole story. 

We have the ships. We propose 
keep them—Congress never hesitates 
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appropriate money for the fleet’s al 
nual cost. We must have them to save 
our foreign commerce, which in the 
near future may make the difference 
between good times and hard times, a 
Dr. Klein said. We can operate them 
as a government-owned fleet and drive 
our private ship-owners off the seas 
Or by some system of direct and ind: 
rect payment, preferential treatment of 
what-not, we can make it possible for 
our shipping men to operate that flee 
themselves. Remember— ‘ 

We have the ships. And the Amem 
can flag is to be kept on the seas _ 
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° Wi h B dd through with the sales ammunition—a concentrated, well-directed 
Talking It Over it u y barrage, but too light for a long advance. 
But one reader of the Weekly in ten thousand ever grabs the 
In the Barrel light detail of clipping a kupe and shooting the two cents railroad 
fare that sends it to Barrelland. Many must think the dotted 
sien . lines represent bullets speeding from a m.g., objects dangerous 
A comrade sang on California way writes to +, meddle with, veritable h.e. if placed in a mailbox and addressed 
ask if it was only a rumor of the — of = - to Buddy. Some may think the coupon is a border ornament; 
days, that story of Buddy's that a 48-page Weekly others liken it to a “plant’’ placed by a retreating Jerry. 
with a better cover was Legionward bound. ; Read the tabulation below and weep. Readers in some states 
This buddy says the only 48 he has seen is the haven't sent in enough coupons to make a paper napkin for a coot. 
If Buddy could get 10,000 coupons a week, or even a thousand, 
Now comes the Coupon Comrade putting his _ he'd be as happy as he was the day he got on a Paris train at Amiens 
I ya on the table. After looking them over you will see for when he was really eastward bound. 
yourself that “‘to be or not to be a 48” is a question that must be Buddy asks that you go over your issues cf the Weekly and 
answered by our combined forces. shower down on the kupes. 
Members of the Order of Coupons have given h. and f. service Hue to the dotted lines. 
in helping Buddy toward this important objective. Every time Let's get that 48 on the presses. 
they see a dotted line, iney reach for a fountain pen. When they Let it not be said of Buddy and the army of Legionnaires that 
see adveitisemer is in other publications that should be in the they ever started anything in co-operation they couldn't finish. 
Weekly, they write the advertisers and introduce Buddy and his How does your state stand on the list below? Not so good. 
three tonne of a million family. When they look over our You can make it better. 
pages to find some product advertised for which they are in the STANDING IN THE COUPON RACE BY STATES 
market, and don’t find the copy, they try to find out why. They Ohio 2 Nel 2 Wy 5 China 
either ask Buddy or the advertiser. : a 48 “4 Ma. Ab 
These regular members of the Order of Coupons rate higher a on Va % Obl Te he 
with Buddy than the old mess sergeant on a hike. They well de- ‘ s' tat 25 Miss 2 Alsvama 
serve the Croix de Dotted Line. But they can't carry all the Mas > N Arh , 
pack all the time. They are still far too few in numbers. - = oe = Seen 
Buddy had expected to advance to the new objective under a om “ tbe. a ey 
terrific barrage of co-operation from fresh contribs following the : 17 Ariz. 3} England 
announcement of his new plans. But just the regulars came : oe: 2 en a Oe — 








OUR DIRECTORY [ecm nm al i of ADVERTISERS 


value of our magazine AMERICAN 
These Advertisers support us—Let’s reciprocate. And tell WEEKLY—as @ national advertising medium; with the uur AMERICAN LEGION WEBKLY.” Or tell the same thing to 
them so by saying, when you write—"! saw your ad in realization that due to limited subscription price and ihe salesman or dealer from whom you buy their products. 
a, op cost yf production, the tmprore 4 
ments which we destre to see tn tt u only bc made 
AUTOS & AUTO ACCESSORIES possthle through increased adrertistng revenue—and SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION 
American Automobile Digest ia that increased advertising revenue depends primarily Bu ss Electrical School 
Chevrolet Motor Co ste upon our support of advertisers in the WEEKI Y- ve i Electrical School 
WVVVVElectric Storage Battery Co R se hereby pledge our support and our patronage, as tnd vue r rank lin Institute ., 
International Body Works ... ‘ viduals, and as an organtzation, to those adrertiser VV Alexander Hamilton Institute 
WVLiberty Top & Tire Co.. oem who use the columns of our pfictal magazine rt Vilealth Builders, Ine a 
BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS AMERICAN LEGION WEERLY.’ VVVVLaSal le Ext ension University 
WVAmerican Pub. Co Pa 26 Resolution passed unanimously at the Second VVVVP. “ere S. rah ee SOLS Sl 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES National Convention of The American Legion VVVVVstandard Business Training Institut 
VAmerican Doughboy Co 2 VVVVF. W. Tamblyn owe 
WVVAmerican Products Co VVVVUnited Y. M. C. A. School 
American Radio & Research Corp 29 R. F. Simmons Company a ‘ VVvUniversity of Applied Science... .. 
an 7 an Mill Co : aie Sterling Diamond & Watch Co * SMOKERS’ NEEDS 
nen adh Tansy neg ( wa es " VVVVVL. W. Sweet, Inc 7 . VVVVVAmerican Tobacco Co..... o% 
WvvvComer Mfg. Co : MEDICINAL at = ny Ry Tobacco Co. 
yons ° 
Vilolcomb & Hoke C 0 reese ee s Viover Totes of hepictn pasdineee cae Old Green River Smoking Tobacco. 
VVMac-O-Chee Mills. ..... d , Othine. ade : ie oe eda SOFT DRINKS 
VWVMadison Shirt Co.......... ee on a ae i? ; VVCoca Cola 
Paul Rubber Co. ...... -..- 28 MEN’S WEAR 
Perry Ludiow Co VB. V. D. Company ot oi : , SPORTS AND RECREATION 
Rusche Artificial F lower Co. .... : . VVVVCluett, Peabody & Co. .. ‘ me Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co.... 
at phe yy uy . VThe Florsheim Shoe Co... ... ncnkie : VJ. F. Gregory 
) ts) ; oe ~ VVHart Schaffner & Marx.... heditnsre VVVVilarley-Davidson 
WvStandard Food & Fur Co oeeeee VVHoleproof Hosiery Co. ae 25 VV ondee Mfg. Co 
ENTERTAINMENT VVVKahn Tailoring Co . ‘ rble Arms & Mfg. Co.. 
SD... ccc cccacece , . 2 VVNu Way Strech Suspender Co vate ad Cycle Co 
N. Shure Co ‘ 2: VVVVReliance Mfg. Co cus i South Bend Bait Co 


FOOD PRODUCTS MISCELLANEOUS wv VA G Spaulding & Bros. 
“ he Genesee Pure Food Co.. Inside Front Cover VVAmerican Chicle ¢ . o a ; crew STA ——— a 
Chicago Distributing C , iramount Pape oO 
WV area NECESSITIES vvc ‘ole xe ‘o sigan one . 3 Post Printing Service 
United Lighting Fixtures Cy Viiowsareah Frotes Bc orp * 93; TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
or Hotel Cairo ‘a . VVVAmerican Telephone & Telegraph Co 
ohn Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co... Marvel Mfg. Co . os ; ee 
INVESTMENTS VPhiladelphia Key Co. Hf mn TOIL g Seppe 
Caldwell & Co ae oe A: Weigand Fireworks Co 8. Hinds Go 
va larence Hodson & Co ae J MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS VVVVVThe Pepsodent Co 
3. L. Miller Bond & Mértguse Co... . VVVVBuescher Band Instrument Co 3 VVJ. B. Williams Co 
Fae NStGNIA, MEMORIALS a): epee eee nether TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 
Ingers oll W: aes Shan Oo ' : VVPublic Trading Co. wed ee VVU. 8. Shipping Board 
vy pol! Watch Co esses a VWilson Bros. Mfg. Co 
Vv - 2 TYPEWRITERS 
VRedding & Co Bask ; ; PATENT ATTORNEYS Remington Typewriter Co 
Wvvv. ebwine & Co............ . 30 LAC f° See 27 VVVVShipman Ward Mfg. Co 
mante Fe Watch Co....-...:: . 29 * =. E. Stevens, Jr soil < 30 VVSmith Typewriter Sales Co 

















V Service STRIPE—AWARDED ADVERTISERS WITH Us REGULARLY FOR OVER Stx MONTHS. THE VV, VVV. VVVV, VVVVV AND VVVVVV 
LET's STRIPERS ARE INCREASING. NOTICE THE %. THIS I8 THE INSIGNIA FOR THE CROIX DE CouPON, AWARDED WHEN THE SEVENTH 
PATRONIZE SERVICE STRIPE Is DUE. 
THEY We do not knowingly acct ~pt false or fraudulent advertising, or any advertising of an objectionable nature. See “Our Platform,’ 
ADVERT! issue of December 22, 1922. Readers are requested to report promptly ony Siiwe on the part of an advertiser to make good any repre- LET’s 
a SE sentation contained in an advertisement in = +t, LEGION WEE PATRONIZE 
. Ng Og rates: $3.00 per agate line. Smallest copy accepted, 14 “tines (1 inch). THE ADVERTISING MANAGER, 627 West 43d 
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Thousands Say New Invention 
Banishes Every Ache—Instantly; 


No braces; no straps; no metal; no rigid appliances; no bandages; no 
trouble or bother of any kind. Yet every pain, twinge and soreness 
disappears instantly—as if by a touch of a magic wand! 


O longer need n t of us suffer the torture cor tsucha ul never experienced before The valk r stand all dav—wit t feeling tw 
tired, weak, achir bur rfeet! 1} foot immediate relief n pain should actually amaze least ¢ fatigue But best f all these ml 
spe ialists have damarve is me | \ 1 Furthermore t ew device strengther ous are permanent! I by exer ising aad 






































vice, wt isu ery instant vou make your rel i es with every step you take strengt he ng the foot and leg which se 
use of it cause the pa nd ache t i py r Ss that they rocorne trong und well again, and port the arches, the arches ar rt ade stu 
No matter how long you ha att no further treatment is necessary! ind vigorous, and no further treatment is nece 
how rer reatments you have ike " Furthe re, th New Ru Sy ge R 
withor how hopel« your How New Invention Works Arch Supports are positively guaranteed to bs 
- . hy ae is I lw eating falling arches was ) ri nea oe — <i - a me ' . rerehs, oa 
brine vc or f; eas ‘ , l ri t DD inder them or to use eur resu the <4 ynot — 
nothing bersome strap vandages, or ugly looking specially ’ J 
bing. am twinges in the arches and instep—ter- built shoes. But instead of strengthening tl SEND NO MONEY 
rible drawing pains } ankles and legs—tortu irches, these d-fashioned methods in many cases Many people D spe t ireds 
: s the toc els—pains fr : 1ally weakened ther hey did not permit the dollars for the benefits that . ecure {res 
ane foot muscles t get xercise, and as a result the the Russian Sponge Rub Arch S . 
1 ire at ol + { \ ! fl pned t again the moment these un- = astonishingly sma int & 
It as 1f you were given entirely ew feet But this new invention, which can be slipped into coupon, being sure to give the exact e of yourt 
e tvled shoe entirely different It is called s instructed below Don't he 
Why Pain Disappears Instantly the Russian S} Rubber Arch Support, and i iil, for every day we are 
in the form of a light and springy pad, scientifi way In spite t fact that t 
Science has proved that 99 of every 100 foot pa wmed to the natural arch of the foot Each regularly sold for $5.00-—when the 
are aused by faulty arches Your arche ip} ule specially compounded Russian them to vou ist 7 him the ar 
é t weight of your ly They « st of tubbe -one of the most resilient materials of only $1.95 (plus . ‘ sp 
f delicate bones, nicely fitted together s known—and to make this rubber even more springy ment Slip the supports 
+ spring The spring itis actually surcharged wit on them. See if yu are ar d 
of your arches cushions your air. They are so light and derful relief and th ing lr 
weight and absorbs the shocks flexible (as you can see in the days Then if 1 e not please 
of walking little picture on this page) that h what thev , for 2 
Now the bones of your ar > — — were it not for the instant and vour monev w ata 
are held in, place by certain ha buoyancy and comfort they —refunded with juestion 
r I feet a a —— bring, you would never be This special low price of only $1.95 
a aware of their presence for a short time o1 and may 
1 As you walk on them—and again So mail the upon today 
5 it is hke walking on layers of Good-bye t foot pains fo 
he iir—this springy rubber exerts Barlow Co., Ir Dept. A-266. 43 W 
ed 1 marvelously gentle and even New York, N. ¥ 
S yressure at all points This . 
sae atantly raises. the fallen LOW PRICE INTRODUCTORY OFFER COUPO 
all the tortures of fallen a es arches to their proper position "= es 


ind automatically adjusts the 


displaced arch bones. At the ae THOMPSON-BARLOW CO., le 


The displaced bones are jam- 
med inte the ten 
i 





your feet, causing unbearable same time, as this light, spring- | 

agony. The foot m s be- rubber yields to your weight it ae Dept. A-266, 43 West 16th St 
come torn and twisted; sensi- reproduces exactly the nat- } Ah} 

tive nerves are squeezed; blood ural spring of your arch! } \V New York 
vessels are choked. Then, too Its constant compression and rf —z 

with the flattening of the expansion at every step See Send me at i sk 
arches the feet spread out in massages, exercises and { — / pair of w Russia 





the shoes, causing excessiv Arch Supports 





strengthens the muscles in a ect ee Rubber 














perspiration, and burning pains r ese marvelous supports, which natural way, thus quickly shoe eise. stand mar I S 
from corns, bunions, callouses slip into y , are so light bringing back their old-time on piece of paper 8 n full paymes 
and blisters and flexibl ‘ hey can actu- vigor and strength and trace out- however, ¢ 
Yet, no matter how sore or ally be bent double In diagram — line of stock P ~ , ' fter 5 Gm 
EE Sanaa: atch Ea eagle a = elles [” seiehs ao thie Results Positively Hold ‘om u saci 
pain is relieved almost the in- laver of soft flexible leather Guaranteed “this a to money withod 
tant you make use of this sen “B" is a wonderfully resilient With this new kind of arch ith coupon ; qu or 
ational new scientif l pad of specially compounded support you do not have to 
‘ Why? Because this new Russian Sponge Rubber The wait for results They are —— 
device at once raises the flat- supports mnform to the exact usually evident instantly! 
tened arches to their nor- contour of the foot in every posi- Note how all pain disappears, ,, 
mal position, immediatel) tion—not only bringing you in- almost the moment you first — 
relieving the unnatural pres- stant comfort, but strengthening wear these amazing new de- 
sure and friction that is caus- the foot muscles with every step vices. Note how they give °" State 
ing your foot misery, and you take you a buoyancy — a new 3 on 


M 
bringing you glorious foot | i sprightliness. Withthem you _ Size of Shoe Width Wommes's + | 








